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AMERICA’S Geo-Political Institute 


By Carrer R. Bryan, Department of Commerce 


Some months ago an American officer 
was sent on a military mission through 
Africa. He reports that while the na- 
tives of central Africa had heard of 
America they did not know where or 
even what America was. For them, 
America was only an idea. But by see- 
ing and through interpreters talking to 
him, an American, they did finally “dis- 
cover” America. 


Americans “Discover” the 
W orld 


On December 7 Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor. On that same day America be- 
gan “discovering” the world. Before 
December 7, the war, everything happen- 
ing in the rest of the world, was some- 
thing distant and for many Americans 
only of passing interest—not something 


United States may in the future need 
help from other nations. But we do need 
help if our ideas of personal liberty, of 
justice, of equality, of hope and growth 
and expansion, are to survive. We can 
keep America to ourselves, though I doubt 
if the America we keep to ourselves 
would be free. But we cannot keep free- 
dom to ourselves. If we are to have 
freedom, we must share freedom.” 

Geo-politically neither home nor hem- 
isphere defense can save us. Modern 
warfare is total warfare, combining and 
integrating ideological, political, eco- 
nomic, and military tactics into a single 
war effort. Even without direct attack 
the democratic form of government faces 
danger from proselyting systems innately 
opposed to democracy. 

Since Pearl Harbor we have learned 
that the oceans under the control of an 
enemy constitute almost as great a haz- 


terest may dictate,” declared Alexander 
Hamilton. The Germans, in fact, trace 
the origins and descent of Geopolitik 
from Hamilton through his disciple, 
Friedrich List, to the Swede, Kjellen, to 
Ratzel, to Haushofer and his Institut fiir 
Geopolitik. 

Much has been written about the Geo- 
Political Institute at Munich, much of 
it uninformed. Some writers have cred- 
ited the Munich Institute with being the 
policy-making organization of Germany. 
This is not true. The Munich Institute 
is a reasearch organization whose busi- 
ness is to collect world information. This 
information in turn is available to the 
makers of Germany’s foreign and eco- 
nomic policies, its armed forces, and to 
the educational institutions throughout 
the country. Further, the Institute lays 
the groundwork for the training of men 
for certain services, such as the antici- 


14 of personal or, more important, of na- ard to the continuance of our present pated colonial service abroad. ; 
15 tional significance. way of life as they once served as protec- It is true that much of the information 
15 As the war has progressed, Americans _tors. We are learning that the oceans developed by the Munich Institute has 
15 everywhere are realizing that ina purely — are not simply moats spanned in times  ?€€ Pointed in the direction of Hitler's 
15 defensive war the action is no longer of peace by a drawbridge of ships which _ W!/-Known political objectives, principal 
15 far away. The civilian of a besieged may be withdrawn at the first sign of of which is German territorial aggran- 
32 nation no longer lives in comparative danger. Today, only on the basis of a dizement. But this does not, except in- 
32 safety behind a front held by military rich supply of strategic raw materials sofar as it limits, make the information 
32 forces. Employing the airplane, the (not all of which are obtainable from developed by the Institute less valuable 
enemy strikes directly at him, at his within our borders) and anenormousin-  °F,800d. Perversion of knowledge by 
family, and over his back yard, garden, dustrial output can war be fought suc- evil men to wrong ends does not rendcr 
and the ruins of his home. Without cessfully. the knowledge itself evil. 
partiality it kills both civilian and soldier. General Professor Karl Haushofer 
Americans are studying the history of - pee ; knew and from him Hitler learned that 
other campaigns. Daily newspapers and Geo-Politics: Nothin g New to carry on modern war, total war—and 
22 radio commentators compare historic ac- this remains true regardless of the cause 
22 tions with those currently being fought. Americans, from the President down or reason for the war—a nation must 
22 Americans are learning that most of the to the frowning schoolboy, are turning have intimate knowledge of raw-material 
22 successful wars of history have been car- more and more to their maps and globes sources, of the climate, meteorological 
22 ried on in other people’s territory. De- for the answer to the problem of Amer- conditions, geography, topography, peo- 
24 fense of a border can bring a stalemate, ica’s future. But this should surprise no ple, economies, industries, and so forth, 
24 but no decision. Only enormous States one. Men have long looked to geography of all countries, friendly and enemy, 
25 with thinly populated, economically and for the answer to international political Further, he knew that it is important 
25 industrially unimportant border zones problems. In Germany this branch of that this organization be continuous. It 
25 can afford to do their fighting on their political science has been formalized with was for this reason that he set up his 
25 own territory. It is, therefore, of ut- the name Geopolitik. Even a research Geo-Political Institute. 
% | most importance that the United States _ institute has been set up. S 
2 carry the war to the enemy. The science, the knowledge thatana- American Geo-Political Institute 
Before Pearl Harbor almost the only tion’s political destiny is intimately bound 
reference to America’s geographical en- up with its geographical environment, Proposed 
vironment—Amer.ca’s geo-political po- however, is much older than Germany’s 
sition in the world—was made by isola- Karl Haushofer or the word Geopolitik. The suggestion has come from a num- 
tionists, who confidently pointed at the Knowledge of the political importance of ber of quarters that America should have 
oceans separating us from the warring geography is as old as the Roman his- such an institute. The war has empha- 
31 world. But war is teaching us that the torian-geographer, Tacitus. Napoleon sized the need for a single research or- 
33 oceans are no longer wide; war is teach- realized that “the policy of all nations is gan:zation whose business it would be to 
ing us the danger of permitting raw- in their geography.” collect world information which would be 
32 material sources, no matter how distant, The American founding fathers fully available to the foreign political and eco- 
to fall into unfriendly hands, hands ca- understood the geographical advantage nomic policy-making branches cf the 
pable of withholding from us these mate- possessed by the United States. “By a Government, the armed forces, and edu- 
—— rials—materials often vital to our very = steady adherence to the Union, we may _ cational institutions. (Criticism has been 
existence; war is teaching us that “iso- hope, ere long, to become the arbiter of leveled at the multiplicity of informa- 
lation” and “self-sufficiency” are non- Europe in America, and to be able to in- tional services, together with the attend- 
phn sensical concepts, both impossible in cline the balance of European competi- ant work duplication. The press has re- 





modern life. As one of America’s fore- 
most leaders recently declared, it is ‘a 
hew idea to many Americans that the 


tions in this part of the world as our in- 


‘Freely translated. 


cently pointed out that there are in 
Washington no fewer than eight rubber 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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GERMANY’S Labor Problems— 


Driving for Maximum War Production, 


At the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
shortage of labor in Germany, particu- 
larly of skilled labor and trained tech- 
nicians as well as farm labor, had been 
felt already for some years under pres- 
sure of the Four Year Plan’s intensive 
war preparations. Large numbers of 
women and others not previously em- 
ployed in industry were taken into fac- 
tories, and foreign labor had been im- 
ported to assist in German agriculture. 

The progress of the war—especially 
since the long and costly campaign 
against the Soviet Union and the dec- 
laration of war on the United States last 
December—has so intensified the need 
for armaments that at the turn of 
1941-42 it was announced that German 
war economy would enter a new phase 
and that the country must concentrate 
its entire economic strength in a su- 
preme war-production effort. 


Greater Performance Demanded, 


Greater Privations Imposed 


That decision throws light on the 
losses in men and matériel that have 
occurred since Dr. Todt, then Reich Min- 
ister for Arms and Munitions, wrote in 
February 1941 that Germany was enter- 
ing a new phase of the war with reserves 
of munitions “without precedent in the 
military history of the world.” The new 
phase of 1942, with a renewed effort for 
greater war production than ever, de- 
mands greater performance from Ger- 
man labor at the same time that greater 
privations are also imposed through fur- 
ther restriction of consumption-goods 
supplies. 

Largely because of the considerable 
losses in men on the eastern front during 
the last half of 1941 and the consequent 
necessity of drawing additional large 
numbers of men from industry into the 
armed forces, the German labor situation 
has become particularly critical. The 
endeavor to increase the labor perform- 
ance of the German population for this 
emergency, therefore, involves the ab- 
sorption of additional labor from among 
those in Germany still not engaged in 
industry and trade—transfer to war in- 
dustries of those in occupations not con- 
sidered vital for war purposes—and more 
efficient and greater utilization of labor 
already engaged in industry. Attempts 
are also being made to increase further 
the number of foreign laborers in Ger- 





Note.—This article is the second in a series 
on German wartime economic policies. The 
first, “Germany Diverts Excess Purchasing 
Power to War Financing,” appeared in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1942. 


Reich Takes Rigorous New Measures 


many—if possible, to double the number 
already in the country. 


Exhausting the Domestic Labor 
Reserves 


German statistics based on the census 
of May 17, 1939, reveal that there were 
on that date 39,792,000 gainfully em- 
ployed persons in Germany (including 
the Saar, Austria, and Sudetenland, but 
not Memelland), of which 34,269,000 were 
in the old Reich—showing an increase of 
29.6 percent since 1933. The distribution 
according to occupation in 1939 was as 
shown in the table below: 





Wage 
earners 
Oce j 4 ie : M le| Fe- 
ecupation Per- | * ale | male 
Mil- | cent | | 
lions; of | 
total | 
| Mil- | Mil- 
lions | lions 
Agriculture and forestry 10.85 | 27.3 | 4.91 5. 04 
Industry, handicraft 16.50 | 41.5 |12.67 | 3.83 
Trade service. 6.85 | 17.2 | 4.46] 2.39 
Public service i | 4.07 10.2 | 2.82] 1.25 
Household service } 1.52] 38) 0.01) 1.51 
Total .. 39. 79 |100.0 |24. 87 | 14.92 


| | 





Of the total number of gainfully em- 
ployed, about one-half were classified as 
laborers. According to one report there 
were 23,900,000 laborers in Germany in 
1939. Since the beginning of the war, 
it is estimated that about 10,000,000 ad- 
ditional men have been drawn into the 
armed forces. On the basis of the fore- 
going statistics, therefore, it would ap- 
pear that almost half of the male wage 
earners have been withdrawn from in- 
dustry and trade, and that, of all persons 
who may be classified as laborers, more 
than a third have been drawn into the 
armed forces. 

Although considerable numbers of 
women and others who formerly were not 
wage earners, as well as prisoners of war 
and other foreigners recruited from oc- 
cupied and neighboring countries, have 
been placed in German industry since 
the beginning of the war, there is still 
a severe deficiency in the labor supply. 


Labor Shortage Hampering 
Armament Production 


The war-materials industries have been 
supplied with sufficient labor until re- 
cently, but it is understood that in the 
past few months such large numbers of 
laborers have been drawn into the armed 


forces, either as combatants or engineers 
that arms manufacturers, as well as con. 
sumption-goods industries, are now under 
pressure to reach as high a rate of pro. 
duction as possible, and with a minimum 
of labor. 

The shortage of labor, therefore, is the 
main obstacle to increased armament 
production. Concerning raw materials, 
it is admitted that there are some short- 
ages, but it is represented that these algo 
arise primarily from the lack of sufficient 
labor forces. Accordingly, one of the 
principal aims of the new phase of Ger. 
man war economy is to increase the labor 
strength by recruiting additional laborers 
either from within the country or from 
abroad. 

The possibilities of recruiting addi- 
tional laborers from within Germany are 
limited. The sources of supply still re- 
maining have already been well tapped, 
The number of women employed in Ger- 
man industry and agriculture, for ex. 
ample, was increased by 7 percent be- 
tween 1937 and 1938 and by 9 percent 
between 1938 and 1939. From the sum- 
mer of 1939 to the fall of 1941, a period 
of 2'%4 years, the total increase amounted 
to 10 percent or almost 1,000,000, and of 
this amount one-third was made up of 
women workers recruited from abroad. 

This would indicate that the pre-war 
rate of increase could not be continued 
and that the number of additional Ger- 
man women that can be recruited for 
employment in industry and agriculture 
will become smaller if recruiting is left 
on a more or less voluntary basis. It 
is intended, however, to compel German 
women and girls who are at present un- 
employed to take employment in industry 
and agriculture—and, in that event, it 
is estimated that the number of women 
employed in industry and agriculture 
would increase by about 600,000. It is 
also intended to recruit additional labor- 
ers among young girls, old men, pen- 
sioners, and those who have retired as 
well as any others who are still unem- 
ployed but capable of employment. 


Shifting Workers to Jobs of 
Special Urgency 


An effort is also being made to increase 
the output of labor already employed 
by improving and intensifying its utill- 
zation, promoting increased efficiency on 
the part of individual laborers, and en- 
couraging a greater cooperative effort 
toward meeting the emergency. The 
most important measure being taken is 
the shifting of workers from one employ- 
ment to another in which they are needed 
more urgently. 
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This procedure is being applied to 
workers in armament factories and 
manufacturing industries in general but 
js more particularly intended for clerks, 
accountants, stenographers, construction 
workers, salesmen, waiters and workers 
in business, as well as those engaged in 
yarious organizations, including em- 
ployees of the Government. In many 
places it is the intention to have two 
workers undertake jobs formerly assigned 
to three workers. 

Besides making many more laborers 
available for the armament industries, 
this measure will also afford a greater 
mobility of workers and will make pos- 
sible shifts from one employment to an- 
other as the need arises, such as placing 
construction workers on farms to assist 
during the harvest seasons. No branch 
of economy may retain labor when it is 
more necessary elsewhere. 

Skilled workers and technicians, in 
which class there is the greatest defi- 
ciency, if not actually being used for 
technical tasks, are to be placed where 
their particular skill or technical knowl- 
edge is required. 

Intensification of the labor effort is 
also being attempted by extending hours 
of employment. Every employer has 
been given the right to increase the 
length of the working day by 2 hours. 
Accordingly, it is assumed that in all 
important branches of industry a 10- 
hour day will be put into effect. The 
principle of an 8-hour day remains, 
however; it is reported that overtime 
will continue to be paid. 

Promotion of increased efficiency on 
the part of individual workers is being 
undertaken in several respects, particu- 
larly by training skilled workers and 
technicians, by introducing more ra- 
tional methods of working, by dividing 
work groups according to age and by 
improving working conditions in general. 


Nazi Regime Courting Workers’ 
“Good Will” 


In order to encourage cooperation 
among laborers toward a greater effort 
in the present emergency, the German 
Government is seeking their good will in 
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different ways. For example, the Gov- 
ernment no longer forces workers to take 
employment in other cities but has 
adopted the policy of allowing them to 
remain in their homes even if, in some 
instances, they are not thus engaged in 
work for which they are particularly 
trained. 

Workers are also, apparently, being al- 
lowed more liberties than before. Dr. 
Ley, leader of the German Labor Front, 
recently said- in this connection: “No 
longer will so much be prohibited. It 
is much better to allow for praise and 
reward.” 

At the same time it is being urged, 


-however, that voluntary fulfillment of 


duties on the part of the civil popula- 
tion as a whole must be taken for 
granted under total war just as it is in 
the army. 

Finally, an appeal has been made even 
to the Hitler Youth, admonishing them 
to be of whatever service they can in 
answering the Fiihrer’s call for an in- 
crease in armament production. 


Recruiting Foreign Labor 


Recruiting of laborers from occupied 
and neighboring countries in Europe has 
assumed increasing importance in re- 
placing German labor absorbed in the 
armed forces since the beginning of the 
war. According to a report published in 
the neutral press, there were more than 
2,100,000 foreign laborers (exclusive of 
war prisoners, estimated at 1,500,000) 
employed in Germany at the end of Sep- 
tember 1941, as shown in the table 
below: 








Country Men Women | Total 
I Beet, ea 
Belgium. 106, 832 | 14, 669 | 121, 501 
Bulgaria | 14,352 226 | 14, 578 
Denmark | 95° 319 3, 576 | 28, 805 
France. - - 34, 042 14, 525 | 48, 567 
Italy A 249, 972 21, 695 | 271, 667 
Yugoslavia 82,799 | 25,992 | 108, 791 
Netherlands 80,653 | 12,342 | 92, 995 
Poland. | 744,831 | 262,730 | 1,007, 561 
Slovakia__. | 53,993 | 26,044 80, 037 
Hungary | 25,390] 9,600 34, 990 
Protectorate (Bohemia- 
Moravia) . 111, 818 28, 234 140, 052 
Others. 137, 348 52, 571 189, 919 
Total 1, 667, 349 | 472,204 | 2, 139, 553 
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Dragooning Labor from Con- 
quered and “Captive” Coun- 
tries 


Since September 1941 it appears that 
only a few important additions have been 
made to the number of foreign laborers 
employed in Germany. During the last 
quarter of the year, it is reported, 50,000 
additional Belgian workers were em- 
ployed. More recently a group of 
Ukranian miners arrived to be employed 
in the Ruhr district. This is the first 
of a number of groups to be brought into 
Germany from the Soviet Union. The 
others are to follow this spring and are 
expected to include a considerable pro- 
portion of women. 

A German press item in April 1942 
states that the Reich is recruiting foreign 
workers at the rate of 8,000 weekly. 
From Poland 120,000 additional agricul- 
tural workers and 30,000 industrial work- 
ers will be recruited. 

The German Government has made 
arrangements with the Spanish Govern- 
ment for recruiting 100,000 Spanish la- 
borers and has also been endeavoring to 
arrange for recruiting additional labor- 
ers from Italy. The Italian Government 
is understood to have claimed at first 
that it could not afford to permit any 
further laborers to be taken from Italy— 
but subsequently the Nazi Commissioner 
for the Four Year Plan made a visit to 
Italy, and it was announced shortly 
thereafter that Italy is undertaking to 
apply general conscription of labor and 
that a large number of laborers will be 
sent to Germany. 

The Norwegian, Belgian, and Slovak 
Governments, it is reported, have de- 
clared that they cannot send further con- 
tingents of laborers to Germany without 
causing a deficit in their own labor 
requirements. 


Hitler Purposes Using 6,000,000 
Foreign Workers in Reich 


Although foreign reserves of labor are 
apparently beginning to be depleted, the 
(Continued on p. 38) 
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Island Republic’s Economy as War Comes to the Caribbean 


All the millions of Americans who stood 
in line last week to register for rationing, 
had the best of reasons to realize the sig- 
nificance of sugar in our contemporary 
life. And there was thus borne in upon 
them, indirectly but most forcefully, the 
importance of the Republic of Cuba, 
which furnishes so great a proportion of 
our sugar supplies. 

Cuba, a close neighbor, a uniformly 
helpful and cooperative neighbor, has re- 
lationships of manifold kinds with this 
country. Cuba has declared war on the 
Axis aggressors. It is an active member 
of the United Nations. It lies in an area 
where subsea warfare rages. Cuba’s 
needs and productive capacities com- 
mand the consideration of our Nation 
and people. 

Of real interest at this moment, there- 
fore, are questions as to Cuba’s recent 
economic trends. What movements and 
forces prevailed in the island before the 
United States and Cuba entered the war? 
What have been the repercussions of— 
the measures necessitated by—the war 
declaration? And what is today’s out- 
look? 

The following article represents an at- 
tempt to make clear some salient phases 
of these vital matters. The discussion 


begins with a review of the economy and 
commercial tendencies of the Republic 
in 1941. 


The commercial and financial move- 
ment in Cuba during 1941 registered sub- 
stantial progress as compared with that 
of the preceding year. Commercial ac- 
tivity, sluggish during the opening weeks 
of the year because of the delay in start- 
ing sugar-mill operations, gathered mo- 
mentum during February and March 
1941. Some leveling off was recorded in 
April, but commercial operations, acting 
against the seasonal trend, were carried 
on in larger-than-ordinary volume dur- 
ing the remainder of the first 6-month 
period. Unusually heavy production of 
molasses served to extend the operations 
of the sugar industry beyond the time 
when the close-down would normally 
occur. 

In the early part of the second half 
year the trade movement in general fol- 
lowed the pattern usually observed dur- 
ing the so-called “dead season,” trend- 
ing to lower levels than in the earlier 
months. By the end of August, how- 
ever, commercial activity turned upward, 
and the volume of business continued to 
improve throughout the remainder of the 
year. The second 6 months of 1941,.on 
the basis of available indicators, showed 
much greater improvement over the cor- 
responding portion of 1940 than was the 
case in the first half. 





Harvesting tobacco, Santa Clara Province. 


Factors Contributing to Business 
Betterment 


Economic conditions during the second 
half of 1941 were affected directly and 
indirectly, as the period wore on, by the 
imposition of export controls and pri- 
orities in the United States. Other fac. 
tors contributing to better business con- 
ditions during the last half of 1941 were 
rising prices of “world market” sugars— 
expectations that the 1942 crop would be 
materially greater than that of 1941— 
progress in negotiations for a Supple- 
mental Agreement between Cuba and 
the United States (signed on December 
23, 1941, effective January 5, 1942)—the 
declaration of war on the Axis powers— 
the promulgation of the Emergency Tax 
Law and complementary regulations 
which established a 20-percent surcharge 
on existing taxes—and the visit of a dele- 
gation of experts from the United States 
to draft a project providing for the es- 
tablishment of a central banking system 
in Cuba. 

Noticeable improvement was observed 
during the latter part of the year in bal- 
ancing government revenues against ex- 
penditures because of heavier tax re- 
turns. The approval during November, 
after many months of discussion, of the 
bill authorizing the President to negoti- 
ate a credit of $25,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
agricultural diversification, public-works 
projects, and the like, was another fa- 
vorable development. 


Effects of War Activities 


The spread of war activities resulting 
from developments in the Pacific early 
in December had a most important effect 
on business and finance on the island, 
although, naturally, the effect was felt 
only during the closing weeks of 1941. 
Following Cuba’s declaration of war 
against the Axis powers, the Government 
issued a number of decrees prohibiting 
remittances of funds to belligerent coun- 
tries and to those which restrict pay- 
ments to Cuba, regulating trade with en- 
emy aliens, imposing more rigid control 
of communications facilities, establishing 
sumptuary taxes, taxes on income, on 
the production of sugar not destined for 
export, and on the export of money. 
These measures, designed to meet the 
extraordinary war expenses, wil] have an 
important bearing upon the business and 
financial movement on the island in the 
months to come. 

Expansion in the use of telephone serv- 
ice, greater demand for automobiles, Ta- 
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dios, and similar articles, were noted for 
the year under review—indicating a 
freer movement of money and an upward 
trend in earnings. Telephones in service 
as of December 31, 1941, number 61,808, 
compared with 59,157 at the end of 1940. 
There were 49,541 automotive vehicles 
registered on December 31, 1941, against 
47,235 at the end of 1940. Electrical en- 
ergy consumption increased, and a great- 
er number of customers were serviced. 
Consumption of gasoline rose, and sales 
of such semiluxury items as radio sets and 
passenger automobiles were above those 
of the preceding year. 


Construction Slackens 


Although building. construction slack- 
ened somewhat in the last quarter of the 
year because of difficulty in obtaining 
materials, the movement as a whole dur- 
ing 1941 held up fairly well as compared 
with building undertaken during the pre- 
yious 12 months. A sharp rise in the 
price of building materials, especially 
steel products, which followed the im- 
position of export-control regulations in 
the United States and increased defense 
activity, has restricted construction. 
Building in Habana Province declined, 
but the loss in that area was counter- 
balanced by increased operations in other 
Provinces, especially in Oriente. Pro- 
duction and shipments of cement in- 
creased slightly over the preceding year. 

Activity in the production of chrome, 
manganese, and other ores was very sub- 
stantially stimulated during 1941, and 
the total output of all ores, as figured 
from export data, increased last year by 
about 40 percent over 1940. 

The peso exchange rate gradually im- 
proved during the year, aided by better 
economic conditions. At the beginning 
of 1941, the peso was quoted at about 
91144 to the dollar, whereas at the close 
of that year it was practically at par 
with the dollar. 


Foreign Trade Mounts 


Cuba’s foreign trade in 1941 showed a 
large increase over the preceding year, 
reaching a total volume that exceeded 
even the figure of 1937, which was con- 
sidered a good year. 

Imports in 1941 totaled approximately 
$133,600,000 compared with $103,860,139 
in 1940, an advance of about 30 percent. 
The 1941 total was the largest since 1930. 
The portion of total Cuban imports sup- 
plied by the United States advanced from 
78 percent in 1940 to 87 percent in 1941. 

Exports in 1941 totaled $211,507,591, 
against $127,288,307 in 1940, an increase 
of over 66 percent. The 1941 total, of 
which 95 percent went to the United 
States, was the largest since 1929. 

The larger total value of exports last 
year, as compared with 1940, reflected 
the substantially heavier shipments of 
Sugar and the steady rise in the average 
price of that commodity. Exports of 
Molasses also increased by a large per- 
centage. Other important products and 
Product groups exported in larger 
amounts during 1941 than in the preced- 
ing year included tobacco and tobacco 
products, hides and skins, mineral ores, 
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lumber, meat, fish, and milk products, 
live animals, common metals, sweets and 
preserves, animal residues, oils and fats, 
wood manufactures, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, perfumery, and products 
distilled from cane derivatives. On the 
other hand, shipments of precious met- 
als, raw fibers, vegetables, cereals and 
grains, fertilizer, and sponges declined 
last year as compared with 1940. 


Sugar Production Lower, Exports 
Much Greater 


Production of sugar was lower in 1941 
than in 1940 on a tonnage basis (2,406 - 
954 long Spanish tons, against 2,753,903 
in the preceding year), but exports dur- 
ing 1941 amounted to approximately 
3,145,000 Spanish long tons, compared 
with 2,055,000 in 1940. Exports of sugar 
in 1941 were valued at $58,600,000, or 
about 60 percent more than in 1940. 

Trade in molasses likewise increased 
in volume; total exports of molasses and 
invert sirups amounted to 446,604,845 
gallons, compared with 323,696,512 gal- 
lons during 1940. 


Small Tobacco Crop—Some 
Markets Virtually Lost 


The Cuban tobacco crop in 1941 totaled 
41,934,238 pounds of unstemmed tobacco, 
compared with 55,246,176 in 1940 and 
44,501,548 in 1939. Last year’s crop 
was the smallest harvested since 1936, 
largely because of the war. The for- 
merly important British market for Cu- 
ban tobacco, especially cigars, second 
only to that of the United States, de- 
clined to small proportions. The de- 
mand in Spain for Cuban tobacco like- 
wise has been seriously affected, and: no 
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further exports of any importance to 
that area are expected in the near fu- 
ture. Increased domestic consumption 
and larger exports to the United States 
have helped but have not solved the 
tobacco problem. 


Leading Import Commodities— 
Rice Situation 


There was increased demand in 1941 
over 1940 for automobiles, petroleum 
products, tires, iron and steel products, 
hog lard, machinery, chemicals, electrical 
goods, hardware, and textiles. On the 
other hand, sales of coal, coke, and lum- 
ber fell off from the preceding year. 


Rice, an important product in Cuba’s 
diet, was again supplied principally by 
the United States. Although tota] im- 
ports of rice amounted to only 382,849,- 
544 pounds as compared with 400,209,252 
pounds in 1940, the percentage of par- 
ticipation of American suppliers ad- 
vanced from 70.0 percent to 93.2 percent. 
The increase in the share of business ob- 
tained by American firms is ascribed 
largely to the higher prices quoted on 
oriental rices as against those of Ameri- 
can origin, as well as the difficulty in se- 
curing bottoms to transport rice to Cuba. 
The Government continued its efforts, 
through the Ministry of Agriculture, to 
increase domestic rice production, and 
authorized the expenditure of funds suf- 
ficient to purchase several hundred thou- 
sand pounds of seed rice for free distri- 
bution among Cuban rice growers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has also 
endeavored to stimulate rice production 
through conferences, lectures, free litera- 
ture, and the granting of duty-free en- 
try of rice-hulling and rice-processing 
machinery. Despite these efforts, pro- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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‘AMERICAN FRASCATT 


at New York 


Foreign Trade Zone 


By A. H. Carroti, Department of Commerce 


For many years Sumatra tobacco has 
been an important factor in the cigar- 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States. In normal times, American 
manufacturers absorbed 15,000 to 16,000 
bales annually, representing approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total crop value. 
Manufacturers and dealers formerly 
made yearly trips to Amsterdam to pur- 
chase cigar wrapper, bringing it over to 
this country where it was stored in 
bonded warehouses until needed for 

‘manufacturing purposes. With the in- 
vasion of the Netherlands, and the loss 
of Germany as a market, the United 
States became the center for the market- 
ing of American grades of Sumatra to- 
bacco, as well as grades suitable for use 
in Canada, the Latin American trade, 
and some European countries. 


Use of Foreign Trade Zone a 
Necessity 


After careful consideration, the Trade 
Commissioner for the Netherlands In- 
dies and the tobacco-growing companies 
of Sumatra concluded that the only pos- 
sible method of handling and selling this 
tobacco to American manufacturers 
would be through a Foreign Trade Zone. 
The Netherlands group must sample up 
to 10 percent of all tobacco sold—also 
recondition bales arriving in a damaged 
condition. These activities are not per- 
mitted in a bonded warehouse. More- 
over, the high duty of $1.50 per pound 
on Netherlands Indies tobacco would en- 
tail an annual cost of $40,000 to $50,000 
for duty on samples alone—a total loss, 
inasmuch as tobacco samples not han- 
dled under temperature control deteri- 
orate and are unfit for use. By storing 
tobacco in a Foreign Trade Zone the 
American industry gets the benefit of any 
shrinkage, since duty is paid on out- 
going weights, whereas in a bonded ware- 
house duty must be paid on incoming 
weights. Another decided advantage lies 
in the fact that tobaccos of the so-called 
“European grades,” shipped over for use 
of European countries upon termination 
of the war, can be stored indefinitely in 
a Foreign Trade Zone; under the Bonded 
Warehouse Act, tobacco or any other 
merchandise can be kept only 3 years, 
after which time it must be taken out 
and duty paid, or shipped out of the 
country. Furthermore, such a zone is 
an ideal medium for the transshipment 
of tobaccos imported from the Nether- 


lands Indies and reexported to Latin 
American countries, Canada, and other 
markets still accessible. (In this con- 
nection, approximately 12,000 to 15,000 
bales were reexported direct from the 
Foreign Trade Zone to foreign countries 
in 1941.) 

Undoubtedly the most important argu- 
ment in favor of a Foreign Trade Zone is 
that the unavailability of zone facilities 
to Netherlands Indies growers would 
have necessitated the use of bonded 
warehouses, where a customs bond of over 
$10,000,000 would have been required to 
cover the more than 20,000 bales (ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 pounds) of Su- 
matra wrapper brought in for sale to 
American buyers. Bonded-warehouse 
regulations provide for the assessment of 
a bond twice the amount of the duty 
assessed on goods stored in such ware- 
houses. The duty on Sumatra tobacco 
is $1.50 per pound; therefore a bond com- 
puted at the rate of $3 per pound would 
have been required. 


Selection of Foreign Trade 
Zone No. 1 


In October 1940, Foreign Trade Zone 
No. 1, at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
was chosen for the handling and sale of 
Sumatra cigar-wrapper tobacco by Theo- 
dore J. Cremer, managing director of 
the Deli Maatschappij, in the interest of 
the Sumatra tobacco-growing compa- 
nies. The “Big Four” of these compa- 
nies are the Deli Maatschappij, Senem- 
bah Maatschappij, Deli Batavia Maat- 
schappij, and Tabak Maatschappij 
Arendsburg. 

Special storage vaults were built on 
the piers at the Foreign Trade Zune, at 
considerable expense, by the city of New 
York and the New York Foreign Trade 
Zone operators, thus making possible the 
discharge of tobacco bales direct from 
shipside into the vaults. This method 
eliminates rehandling and resultant dam- 
age to the delicate leaf. With the ap- 
proval of the Foreign Trade Zone Board 
at Washington, a special building, air- 
conditioned and humidity-controlled, was 
erected just north of the main customs 
gate to zone territory. 

In this building no device contributing 
to comfort and efficiency in sampling, in- 
specting, and selling tobacco has been 
overlooked. Special north lighting pre- 
vents glare or sharpness which might in- 
terfere with color selections and other 
inspection of the leaf; use of odorless 
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paint eliminates interference with the 
testing of smoking qualities. 


“American Frascati” 


The unique inscription method of mar. 
keting, formerly used in Amsterdam ang 
Rotterdam auctions of Netherlands Ip. 
dies tobacco, was followed at the “Amer. 
ican Frascati” (or salesroom). Sampling, 
inspection, and sales procedure were 
practically identical with the practices 
followed for many years in the Nether. 
lands—one day being devoted to the ex. 
amination of samples, and sales taking 
place the following day. As the sealeg. 
bid method of selling was used, buyers 
lacking information on competitors’ bids 
naturally endeavored to make higher of. 
fers for the highly prized Sumatra wrap- 





per. Furthermore, all sales were ar. 
ranged by sworn brokers who specialize 
in this business and act as intermediaries 
between the producer and purchaser of 
the tobacco. 

On November 15, 1940, the first sale 
of Sumatra leaf was held at the Foreign 
Trade Zone. The tobacco sold was part 
of a stock from the 1939 crop which hag 
been landed in London and _ thence 
shipped to New York. 

Inscriptions of the 1940 crop cigar | 
wrapper, supplied by five Sumatra estate 
companies, opened at the “American 
Frascati” on May 2, 1941. At that time 
the “Frascati” was formally dedicated by 
the Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor 
of the city of New York. A white sik 
apron, with “American Frascati” in bold 
red letters, presented by Netherlands 
Indies officials, was worn by Mayor La- 
Guardia, thus further carrying on the 
Netherlands tradition. Thomas §— 
Lyons, executive secretary of the Foreign 
Trade Zones Board, United States De. 
partment of Commerce, and Benjamin 
D. Hill, at that time in charge of tobacto 
activities in the Department of Com- 
merce, were present as representatives 
of the Government. - Theodore J, 
Cremer, chairman of the Netherlands 
Indies Produce Corporation, received 
these officials in his capacity as repre- 
sentative of the tobacco-selling agency, 


Heavy Sales and High Prices 


A total of 22,108 bales (approximately 
3,900,000 pounds) of high-grade Sumatra 
leaf was sold at an average price of $209 
per pound at the six inscriptions h 
closed on July 2. Individual lots, aver 
aging 219 bales (about 38,600 pounds per 
lot), brought from $0.56 to $3.89 per 
pound, a material advance over 
crop prices. Purchasers included several 
principal cigar manufacturers, leaf 
dealer organizations (buying mostly for 
export), and the Swedish Tobacco Me 
nopoly. American cigar-manufacturing 
companies took most of the higher-grade 
and higher-price leaf. 


Experiment Achieves Success 


From the viewpoint of American Mai 
ufacturers, the brokers, and the Sumatr 
estate companies, the 1940 crop inscrip- 
tions at the Foreign Trade Zone Wer 
entirely satisfactory. American fitms 
were able to supplement their stocks of 
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highly prized Sumatra wrapper; at the 
same time, record prices went to the 
estate growers. 

In view of the success of this experi- 
ment, the Netherlands Indies Produce 
Corporation decided to erect, at an ex- 
pense of $300,000, a specially constructed 
warehouse adjacent to the “Frascati” 
puilding. This warehouse, now com- 
pleted, is suitable for the storage of ap- 
proximately 25,000 bales of tobacco. 


1941-Crop Sumatra Wrapper 
Now in New York 


Despite hostilities in the Far East, the 
Sumatra cigar-wrapper estate com- 
panies have succeeded in exporting the 
greater part of the top-quality grades 
from the 1941 crop, thus assuring Ameri- 
can cigar manufacturers a further sup- 
ply of high-quality wrapper. The 
managing director of the Deli Maat- 
schappij, Theodore J. Cremer, super- 
vised these shipments to the Free Trade 
zone, having left the United States in 
November to return to Sumatra for that 
purpose. 


458150—49— 
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The 1941l-crop arrivals of approxi- 
mately 15,000 bales (2,625,000 pounds) 
are now safely stored in the new ware- 
house in the Foreign Trade Zone until 
later in the season, when inscriptions 
similar to those of last year will be held. 
Mr. Cremer has recently arrived in New 
York, having made the trip from the 
Netherlands Indies by plane, flying from 
Java to Australia, from Australia to 
Hawaii, and thence to the United States. 
He was in the Netherlands Indies when 
that territory was invaded by the Japa- 
nese. AS managing director of the 
Netherlands Indies Produce Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Cremer will have charge of this 
year’s Sumatra inscriptions, and a defi- 
nite announcement of his plans is looked 
for in the near future. 


Sumatra Inscriptions Not Af- 
fected by Transfer of Free 
Zone Operations 
Fears of the cigar-manufacturing in- 


dustry that Sumatra-tobacco operations 
in the Staten Island Foreign Trade Zone 


¥ 


Buyers inspect Sumatra leaf. 
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might be interrupted through requisition- 
ing of free-zone facilities by the War De- 
partment have been set at rest. An or- 
der, issued in March by the Secretary ot 
Commerce, assured continuance in the 
New York area of a substantial part of 
Foreign Trade Zone operations at Staple- 
ton, Staten Island. The “Frascati” build- 
ing and the new warehouse, located up- 
land from the piers, have been exempted 
from the area taken over by the War De- 
partment; thus, the “American Frascati” 
will again be the scene of Sumatra-leaf 
inscriptions this year. 


Other Foreign-Trade-Zone 
Operations to Continue 


In addition to exempting the area oc- 
cupied by the Netherlands tobacco in- 
terests, the Foreign Trade Zone Board 
has directed the City of New York to 
transfer other zone operations to piers 
Nos. 72, 73, 74, 75, and 84, North River, 
Borough of Manhattan, where temporary 
zone activities will be carried on during 
the period of the emergency. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sunflower Seed: Grain Regulating 
Board Authorized to Purchase 1941-42 
Crop.——The Argentine Grain Regulating 
Board was given authority to begin pur- 
chase of the 1941-42 sunflower-seed crop 
on April 15, 1942, by a decree issued on 
March 26, 1942. For the first time in 
the course of Argentina’s farm-aid pro- 
gram of guaranteed minimum prices, the 
purchase of the sunflower-seed crop was 
made conditional on the promise by 
growers to reduce their 1942—43 plantings 
by 30 percent compared with the 1941-42 
acreage, and not to utilize such acreage 
reduction for wheat, linseed, and corn. 

The Government stated that in the 
event it is compelled to purchase the 
1942-43 crop, funds assigned for the 
purchase of such crop will not exceed 
70 percent of the amount used in financ- 
ing the currentcrop. This provision may 
be as effective in tending to bring about 
an acreage reduction as a commitment 
by growers to reduce the acreage planted. 

Departing also from the policy of fixed 
prices, the purchase of the sun flower-seed 
crop will be on a provisional price basis 
with the possibility of additional pay- 
ments to growers in the event that resale 
of the crop by the Government will per- 
mit a higher net price. 

The provisional price was set at 8 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, delivered on railway 
cars in Buenos Aires. For resale for do- 
mestic consumption, the provisional price 
was established at 12 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, or 4 pesos per 100 kilograms 
higher than the price to growers. Direct 
sale from grower to crusher was author- 
ized on the condition that 4 pesos per 100 
kilograms processing or consumption fee 
be paid to the Grain Regulating Board. 

Exports of sunflower seed, and seed 
utilized in crushing for export, must be 
purchased from the Grain Regulating 
Board at the price of 12 pesos per 100 
kilograms. 

The Grain Regulating Board is to 
liquidate operations for the current crop 
on April 15, 1943, and profits, if any, will 
be distributed equally between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Stocks which 
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the Government may hold on April 15, 
1943, will be considered valueless. Rec- 
ords of sales by individual growers will 
provide a basis for distributing the finan- 
cial surplus among growers. Provision 
was also made that if it becomes evident 
during the marketing year that there will 
be a financial surplus, the Grain Board 
may immediately reduce the price of 12 
pesos per 100 kilograms to crushers with 
an understanding that such a reduction 
will be completely reflected in prices to 
consumers. ‘ 
The following estimates have been 
made regarding the 1941-42 sunflower- 
seed crop: production, 550,000 metric 
tons; domestic consumption, 300,000 
metric tons; export sales of oil and of seed 
equivalent to 95,000 metric tons of seed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood Pulp Sheets: Perforation Re- 
quirement Suspended.—The requirement 
that wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper have perforations 10 to 15 centi- 
meters apart in order to enjoy the low 
rate of import duty of 5 percent ad 
valorem was suspended for the duration 
of the war by the Argentine Government 
on April 14, 1942. 

On June 18, 1940, customs authorities 
ruled that the best way to assure the 
correct use of sheets of wood or mechan- 
ical pulp imported for the purpose of 
paper manufacture was to require that 
it be perforated so that it could not be 
used as cardboard, which is subject to 
a higher duty on the basis of a higher 
valuation. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Pulp: Perforation Requirements 
Waived.—tThe Brazilian Government has 
authorized the importation of unperfo- 
rated paper pulp, and importers will 
arrange for the required perforations to 
be made in Brazil. 

Formerly, paper pulp was required to 
be perforated with lines of perforations 
spaced 12 centimeters or less apart. The 
lines of perforations could be staggered 
so that the distance between the perfora- 
tions in a vertical or horizontal direction 
would be 24 centimeters, but the distance 
between lines of perforations had to be 
12 centimeters at the most. The maxi- 
mum distance between perforations, 
measuring obliquely, was therefore about 
17 centimeters. 

[See CoMMERCE REPORTS of May 11, 1940, 


for latest notice of the Brazilian paper-pulp- 
perforation requirements. | 


Additional Products Added to List of 
Imported Manufactures, Not Entitled to 
Duty Exemption or Reduction.—An addi- 


tional list of Brazilian domestic many- 
factures, mainly specified cardboard, 
bristolboard, and paper manufactures, 
that are considered to be of a kind simi- 
lar to imported products, has been an- 
nounced by a circular (No. 2) issued by 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance, pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial, February 19, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro. Under established 
provisions of law, imported goods similar 
to those listed cannot receive import-duty 
exemption or reduction to which they 
might otherwise be entitled by reason of 
special decrees, laws, regulations, or con- 
tracts. 

Articles Indispensable to Brazilian 
Consumption: Exportation or Reezpor- 
tation Prohibited.—Exportation or re- 
exportation of articles of foreign or 
Brazilian production considered indis- 
pensable to Brazilian consumption has 
been prohibited by Brazil, by a decree- 
law (No. 4270), dated April 17, 1942, and 
effective from the date of its publication 
in the Diario Oficial of April 20, 1942, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Ministries of War, Navy, and Air 
are charged with drawing up the list of 
articles covered by the export prohibi- 
tion, which will be administered by the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: Regula- 
tions Governing Advertising Estab- 
lished.—Regulations have been estab- 
lished in Brazil governing advertising by 
doctors and dental surgeons, medical 
services, and similar establishments, and 
advertisements of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, by a decree law No. 4113, dated 
February 14, 1942, effective upon publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial of February 
18, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

In advertising pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, domestic as well as imported, the 
following is prohibited: 

1. Advertising phartnaceutical prod- 
ucts which have been licensed by the 
Brazilian Ministry of Public Health for 
sale only “by prescription,” without so 
stating in the advertisement. 

2. Advertising products for the treat- 
ment of leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
cancer, and blennorrhea. 

3. Advertising by means of declara- 
tions of cures, signed by laymen. 

4. Using therapeutic indications in ad- 
vertisements, without mentioning the 
name of the product, and advertisements 
which call for a reply to a post-office box 
number or similar arrangements. 

5. Announcing that certain products 
have anticonceptive or abortive prop- 
erties, even in terms which only indi- 
rectly imply these purposes. 

6. Using detractory allusions to the 
climate and the sanitary state of the 
country. 

7. Advertisements 


carrying indica- 


tions of use for symptoms or for the 
preservation of normal organs, with an 
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omission of the terms approved when the 
product was licensed by the Ministry of 
Public Health. 

g, Advertisements containing prepon- 
derant references to the treatment of 
impotency. 

9, Advertisements by means of an- 
nouncements contrary to actual thera- 

utic findings, which induce the public 
to self-treatment. 

10. Showing pictures with physical de- 
formities, inscriptions, or graphic arti- 
fices which are indecorous or contrary 
to the actual truth. 

11. Making detractory references to 
competing products. 

12. Promising a reward to those who 
do not obtain satisfactory results from 
use of a product. 

Pharmaceutical products may be ad- 
yertised without prior authorization from 
the National Service for Control of Medi- 
cine, provided the advertisements are 
limited to the terms approved when the 
product was licensed for sale. So-called 
“plood-cleansing” preparations must con- 
tain an indication of their use in the 
following terms: “Medicacéo auxiliar no 
tratamento da sifilis” (auxiliary medica- 
tion for the treatment of syphilis). So- 
called “regulating” products, as well as 
those prepared for treating affections and 
used for hygiene of the genital organs, 
must make no reference to anticoncep- 
tive or abortive properties. 

It is permitted to submit, for the prior 
approval of the National Service for 
Control of Medicine, advertising of phar- 
maceutical preparations permitted free 
sale in terms not strictly in keeping with 
those approved when the product was 
licensed. Advertisements approved in 
this manner will be valid for all of Brazil, 
but the advertiser must be ready at all 
times to show the document of approval 
issued by the National Service for Con- 
trol of Medicine. 

Advertisements are permitted, in gen- 
eral, to include educational text. 

Noncompliance with these regulations 
may be punished with fines ranging from 
100 to 1,000 milreis, with double fines for 
a second offense. Appeal from fines may 
be had, within 10 days, to the Director 
General of the National Department of 
Health, who will render a final decision 
within 30 days. 

The provisions of this decree do not 
apply to technical or scientific publica- 
tions, so considered by competent author- 
ities. 


{Owners of the mimeographed circular, 
“Brazil—Regulations Governing the Licens- 
ing, Importation and Sale of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, and Biological Prod- 
ucts,” dated May 1, 1934, should add the above 
to the section on “Advertising” on p. 4.] 


Bulgaria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products: Consumption Taxes 
Established.* 


Shoe Leather: Quota Exempted from 
Import Duty and Tazes.* 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
Signed With Hungary.* 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Natural Varnish Resins: Restrictions 
on Processing, Use, or Sale, Except Under 
Permit.—To conserve and regulate the 
supply and distribution of natural varnish 
resins and materials containing such 
resins, no person shall hereafter process, 


use, sell, offer for sale, or otherwise deal | 


in, distribute, or deliver any natural var- 
nish resin or any material containing such 
resin, including any protective coating, 
electrical insulation, and miscellaneous 
articles or substances, except under spe- 
cific authority, in writing, from the 
Canadian Oils and Fats Administrator, 
under an order of the Administrator dated 
April 27, 1942, Ottawa. 

Imported protective coating materials, 
electrical insulation, gramophone records, 
and miscellaneous manufactured articles 
or materials are not affected by the order. 
Finished stocks containing any natural 


varnish resin on hand on April 20, 1942,: 


may be sold or used until exhausted. 
Natural varnish resin includes any 
shellac, copal resins, and any copdls (in- 
cluding Bola, Congo, Loba-Manila, Pon- 
tianak), any Kauri gum, any Damar res- 
ins (including Batavia damar, Batu, Black 
East India, East India Macassar, East 
India Singapore and Singapore damar), 
any dadcaroid resins (gum _ accroides), 
Sandarac, Mastic, Elemi, Dragon’s-blood, 
Gum Kino, and natural lacquers. 
“Protective coating material” includes 
any paint (liquid or paste), any varnish, 
enamel, lacquer, stain, linoleum, oilcloth, 
and any other material containing 
natural varnish resins and used for deco- 
rative or protective purposes on any type 
of surface, but does not include lacquers, 
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airplane and other “dopes” and similar 
products manufactured from nitrocellu- 
lose. 

Miscellaneous articles, materials, com- 
positions or substances include adhesives 
and cements, driers, inks, incense, paper 
and textile sizings, polishes, wax composi- 
tions manufactured on and after April 
20, 1942. 

Spent Lye: Restriction on Production 
and Other Handling—No person mak- 
ing, dealing in, or having in his posses- 
sion any spent lye (obtained from the 
manufacture of soap or sweet waters 
from fat splitting) shall concentrate, 
further treat, or dispose of such material, 
except in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Controller of Chemicals in 
an order dated April 13, 1942, Ottawa. 

The ordér states that glycerine can be 
recovered by concentrating or further 
treating spent lye, and the order was 
issued to conserve glycerine for war 
needs. 

Washing Machines: Restrictions on 
Manufacture and Processing. — Electric 
washing machines, gasoline-engine wash- 
ing machines, and hand washing ma- 
chines with metal tubs, except when pro- 
duced for the Departments of Munitions 
and Supply and National Defense, are not 
permitted to be manufactured or 
processed in Canada after April 30, 1942, 
except upon written approval from the 
Controller of Supplies, under an order 
of the Controller dated April 20, Ottawa. 

The manufacture of hand washing 
machines with wooden tubs is not af- 
fected by this order, but the number is 
limited to 100 percent of the monthly 
average made in 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Industrial Sewing Machines and Parts 
and Ornaments for Use on Motor Ve- 








future are determined. 


and interests even of the weak. 


and London.) 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[First of a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Trust and Order versus Fright and Pillage 


Difficult as it may be to try to discern the character of the economic relationships 
among the American nations, and the direction of the economic policies and institu- 
tions that may be required, it is still more difficult to foretell what international eco- 
nomic relationships may prevail elsewhere and what the part of the United States in 
them will be. That must be in the nature of night-puzzling and restless conjecture 
until out of the battle of blood and spirit of nations the lines of the world’s political 


International economic relations are shaped inevitably by the course of political 
and social change. No matter how perfectly the skein of policy may be wound upon 
the bobbin, the upward and downward plunge of events, like the needle on the sewing 
machine, determines what happens to the thread. . . . 

Economic relations of a fruitful and uninterrupted character can operate only in a 
world marked, both in belief and practice, by trust and order. Without these, creative 
and beneficial international economic effort will be greatly hindered. 

Trade and pillage, financial certainty and fright, industry and persecution—these 
things cannot satisfactorily go on together. The productive interchange of goods and 
of capital between nations requires that they be committed to living at peace with each 

| other, to the accordance of fair consideration to each other, and to the respect of rights 


(From "The Changing Pattern of International Economic Affairs,’ by Herbert Feis, 
Economic Adviser, U. S. Department of State. Pullisher: Harper and Brothers, New York 
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hicles: General Import Permits Author- 
ized Though Articles Ordinarily 
Prohibited From Importation.— The 
Canadian Minister of National Revenue 
has authorized the issuance of general 
permits for the importation into Canada 
of industrial sewing machines, complete 
parts and attachments therefor (No. 
G-—2280), and for ornaments for use on 
automobiles and motor trucks as service 
replacement parts to duplicate standard 
and criginal equipment (No. G-—2270), 
even though such articles are prohibited 
from importation into Canada under the 
War Exchange Conservation Act of 1940, 
and are also subject to the import-permit 
requirements applying to aluminum— 
according to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 34 (Supplement No. 5) of May 1, 
1942, Ottawa. 

Each permit is issued in a single copy, 
which is retained in the Department 
of National Revenue, and the number 
is endorsed on all relative import 
documents. 

Coal and Coke: Imports from the 
United States May Be Admitted With- 
out Penalty Even Though Invoices Do 
Not Bear Certificate of Origin.—Instruc- 
tions issued to collectors of customs 
and excise on May 1, 1942, authorize the 
admission of coal and coke at interme- 
diate rates when imported from the 
United States by rail direct from the 
mine or by water from Great Lakes ports 
even if the invoices do not bear the pre- 
scribed certificate of origin, according 
to Canadian Customs Memorandum Se- 
ries D No. 43, Supplement No. 4 (Sec- 
ond Revision), dated May 1, Ottawa. 

The assumption is that such coal is the 
product of the United States, and the 
order was issued because some importers 
of coal and coke have found it difficult 
to produce at time of entry the invoices 
properly certified as to origin, which 
would ordinarily require entry under the 
general tariff or the incurring of demur- 
rage charges. While coal and coke are 
subject to the same rates of duty under 
the intermediate and general tariffs, they 
would be subject to the 3-percent special 
excise tax if entered under the general 
tariff. 
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Coal and coke imported under the 
above conditions, purchased by a Cana- 
dian dealer and shipped direct to a cus- 
tomer in Canada, may be accepted on 
customs invoices made out in Canada by 
the Canadian dealer, if the official of the 
company preparing such invoices has a 
knowledge of the facts to which he is 
certifying. 

[See ComMMeERcE Reports for May 4, 1940, 
for previous announcement regarding coal.| 


Anthracite Coal to Continue Free of 
Duty and Free of War Tax Until Fur- 
ther Notice When Entered Through Spec- 
ified Ports of Canada.—The entry of an- 
thracite coal free of duty and free of war 
exchange tax, temporarily in effect from 
January 1 to April 30, 1942, inclusive, 
under the intermediate and general tar- 
iffs, when imported into a Sea, lake, or 
river port of Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, has been 
extended from April 30 until further no- 
tice, by order in council of April 28, 
Ottawa. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, for previous announcements. | 


Dried-Milk Products for Use as Feeds 
Exempted From War Exchange Tar.— 
Dried-milk products (including whey, 
skim milk, and buttermilk), imported for 
use as animal or poultry feeds, or for use 
in the manufacture of such feeds, are 
exempted from the war exchange tax of 
10 percent, from April 1 to July 31, 1942, 
inclusive, according to Customs Memo- 
randum, Series D, No. 47 (revised), of 
April 23, Ottawa. 

By a previous ruling the above prod- 
ucts were made free of regular duty for 
the same period. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 9, 
1942. | 


Duty-Free Entry of Tanned Sheepskin 
and Goatskin Leather Under British 
Preferential Tariff —Sheepskin and goat- 
skin leather not further finished than 
tanned is admitted free of duty into 
Canada under the British preferential 
tariff (formerly, 5 percent ad valorem), 
when imported by tanners for processing 
in their own factories, under a new tariff 
item (No. 608b), effective April 1, 1942, 
by order in council of April 23, reported 
in Customs Memorandum, Series D, No. 
47, of April 27, Ottawa. 

The rates under the other schedules 
remain the same, namely, the most- 
favored-nation rate of 1742 percent ad 
valorem less 10 percent, applying to im- 
ports from the United States; intermedi- 
ate, 17 pertent; and general, 20 per- 
cent. Imports from non-Empire coun- 
tries are subject to the 10-percent war 
exchange tax. 

Plate Glass from United Kingdom: Er- 
port Selling Prices Acceptable as Values 
for Canadian Duty.—Plate glass produced 
in the United Kingdom has been added 
to the list of specified products for which 
export selling prices are acceptable as 
values for any Canadian import duty, ac- 
cording to Appraisers’ Bulletin, Miscel- 
laneous No. 35, Supplement No. 4, of April 
25, 1942, Ottawa. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 7, 
September 13, and November 29, 1941, for 
previous announcements. ] 
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Canadian Export Permits Not Re. 
quired for Casual Purchases by Non. 
residents——Export permits are not re. 
quired effective April 20, 1942, for casual 
purchases by nonresident tourists of $100 
or less in value, of clothing, toilet articles 
articles of personal adornment, souvenirs 
and similar articles, and other smajj 
consumer goods (except as previously 
provided in respect of sugar, dairy prog. 
ucts, hides and skins, wool, Pacific sq). 
mon and herring, and maple sirup), ac. 
cording to Canadian Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 39 (Third Revision), Sup. 
plement No. 1 of April 23, Ottawa. 

Export permits are not required for 
casual shipments of dairy products ip 
amounts not exceeding 50 pounds; hides 
and skins valued at not more than $95; 
wool yarn not exceeding 25 pounds; woo) 
fabrics in the piece not exceeding $35; 
articles of wool not over $100; Pacific 
salmon and herring in amounts not over 
48 pounds; maple sirup not exceeding 19 
imperial gallons; and maple sugo~ jn 
amounts not exceeding 25 pounds. 

A tourist could take out, without an 
export permit, an assortment of articles 
if the total value did not exceed $100, 
and if no single article on which there 
is a specified limit, as indicated above, 
exceeded that limit. 

While the order refers to casual pur- 
chases by nonresident tourists, it js 
understood that it may be interpreted as 
if it read “casual consumer purchases by 
nonresidents,” and persons residing ip 
the United States or other countries may 
send to friends in Canada or make pur. 
chases directly from Canadian stores of 
consumer goods which can be shipped to 
them up to the value of $100, without 
requiring an export permit. This ex. 
emption from the permit requirements 
has been made to assist Canadian de- 
partment, specialty, and other stores ip 
supplying casual orders which they re. 
ceive from residents of the United States, 

Coffee and Tea: Export Permits Re- 
quired for Shipment to all Destinations— 
Exportation of coffee and tea from Can- 
ada to all destinations is prohibited, ex- 
cept under permits issued by or on be- 
half of the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, effective April 29, 1942, according 
to announcements published in the Can- 
ada Gazette of April 28, Ottawa. 

Calcium Cyanamide: Export Permits 
Required for Shipments to All Destina- 
tions —Export permits are required for 
calcium cyanamide shipped from Canada 
to any destination effective April 21, 1942, 
by order of the Export Permit Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Con- 
merce reported in Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 39 (Supplement No. 2), d 
April 23, Ottawa. 

Previously export permits were no 
required for such shipments to the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


During the first 3 months of 1942 busi 
ness in Colombia contracted slightly it 
view of world events. An optimistic tone 
developed, however, as many industrial 
ists and importers turned their attention 
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to supplying the United States with 
strategic materials. A better feeling per- 
sisted, notwithstanding the fact that 
little headway was made in that direc- 


on. 

. Allocation by the United States of cer- 
tain commodities as a result of the Rio 
Conference, and the establishment of a 
poard to deal with these allocations, 
helped to sustain interest. 

A strict control of tires was placed in 
effect, which prevented speculation in 
that line and reduced hoarding to a min- 
jmum. The shortage, nevertheless, is 
causing Much concern in industrial and 
transport circles. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE SALES Drop 


The sale of new passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles declined sharply because of 
the lack of assortment, the desire of 
dealers to make cash sales, and the fear 
that tires would no longer be available. 
Last year’s efforts by fleet owners to re- 
place old equipment while there was still 
a variety to choose from also contributed 
to the slower movement this year. 
Used-car transactions declined; dealers 
are less interested in purchasing used 
cars than formerly. Throughout the 
period under review, the sale of replace- 
ment parts was fair despite rising prices. 
While stocks of replacement parts are in- 
complete, they appear high in value, and 
there are numerous reports of specula- 
tion and hoarding. 


SALES OF CONSUMER GOODS 


Consumer-goods sales were main- 
tained at fair levels against increasing 
prices. Imported foodstuffs and medic- 
inal preparations continued to lead the 
field, and stocks appear ample. Depart- 
ment-store sales showed the usual sea- 
sonal decline but were only slightly be- 
low last year’s level and the 5-and-10- 
cent stores continued to take a large 
share of the less expensive items. The 
demand for both heavy and light hard- 
ware continued in line with a construc- 
tion program which has not slackened 
except in cases where materials cannot 
be secured at any price. Sales of do- 
mestic piece goods continued favorable, 
and looms were fully engaged. Stocks of 
imported piece goods were bolstered by 
the arrival of British manufactures. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cotton crop recently harvested is 
estimated to represent a fair increase 
over that of last year, bearing out larger 
acreage estimates. The yield per acre 
declined in consequence of drought. 
Consumption has increased somewhat, 
however, and imports as well. Most of 
the imports are from Brazil and repre- 
sent forward buying for inventory pro- 
tection. 

The cultivation of sugarcane is increas- 
ing, and many additional acres have been 
brought under cultivation in recent 
months. Conditions appear satisfactory, 
and predictions are being made thgt pro- 
duction late in 1942 will necessitate fewer 
imports. 

Production of “fique” fiber is increasing 
against growing demand and _ rising 
Prices, with the result that pita fiber is 
receiving some consideration. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The wheat crop has been increasing 
steadily during the past few years, and it 
is estimated on the basis of acreage that 
the 1942 crop will continue this trend. 
Barley production has declined slightly 
but not to an extent that will affect im- 
ports, while the production of rice is 
gradually increasing. 

Demand has pushed hide and beef 
prices upward, and production of beef 
cattle has been increased considerably. 
Tobacco output remains steady, but with 
a gradually rising tendency because of 
increased consumption of tobacco man- 
ufactures. 

The production of barks for the ex- 
traction of tanning materials has in- 
creased to some extent, and important 
gains in this direction are expected this 
year. 

It is too early to predict the outcome 
of the present coffee crop, but it has been 
noted that plantings have decreased in 
areas where drought for the past several 
years has affected the crop. 

The Caja de Crédito Agrario, a Gov- 
ernment agency organized several years 
ago to assist agriculture, has continued 
making loans to farmers and under war 
conditions will no doubt increase this aid. 
Thus far, its aid has consisted pre- 
ponderantly of loans on _ livestock— 
chiefly because this is a type of product 
easy to mortgage. 


CONTINUED ACTIVITY IN CONSTRUCTION 


Building construction continued active, 
except in cases where steel products could 
not be obtained, and plans are being ad- 
vanced daily for additional projects. It 
is reported that there is enough steel and 
related building materials on hand in 
Bogota to permit the construction of a 
nine-story annex to the leading hotel. 
Residence construction in the capital 
continues, and the construction of 400 
laborers’ houses nears completion. 

The fear of a few months ago that 
large numbers of craftsmen would be 
thrown out of work as a result of curbed 
building construction appears groundless, 
at least for the time being. It is esti- 
mated that only 25 percent of the build- 
ing trade is affected by the steel short- 
age; workers adversely affected are 
readily finding employment in Colombia 
or the Canal Zone. 

Building activity in Medellin continues 
despite reported shortages of imported 
building materials, and in Barranquilla, 
where building construction has been 
quiet for several months, the city com- 
missioners recently voted a 600,000-peso 
public-works bond issue. 


INDUSTRY 


Normal consumption of electrical en- 
ergy indicates that industry is still at a 
high production stage. The Bogota serv- 
ice recently revised its rates downward, 
predicting continued heavy consumption. 
In Medellin, where a serious power short- 
age has existed for some time, renewed 
efforts have been instituted to secure 
generating equipment ordered from the 
United States some time ago. 

Textile production continues at high 
levels. The output of cement is reported 
to have declined because of inability to 
secure certain maintenance materials, 
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Cemento de Nare, a new plant which was 
expected to begin producing about March 
1, 1942, has postponed production until 
July, pending the arrival of necessary 
materials. In addition to producing 
cement, this plant expects to supply Co- 
lombia’s caustic-soda requirements and 
to export this product to the United 
States as well. 

During the period under review, a 
modern bottling plant was opened in 
Bogota by a well-known United States 
firm. This plant has met with consider- 
able success, though it has caused a 
flurry in the beer and soft-drink trade. 


IMPORTANT DECREES ISSUED 


During the first quarter of 1942, sev- 
eral decrees designed to protect or aid 
industry were issued. Most important 
were those freezing all tires in the Repub- 
lic and placing them under strict Gov- 
ernment control as to sales and price, 
and another establishing the Superin- 
tendencia de Importaciones to handle 
allocations of commodities by the United 
States. The control body established 
under this last-named decree also has for 
its prime function the issuance of Cer- 
tificates of Necessity in cases coming 
under allocations. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit has been easy, with slight tight- 
ening in a few areas. Wholesale and 
retail collections have been normal, and 
sufficient funds to pay for all types of 
imports have been available. 


Exchange and Finance 


Fund Created in United States for Pay- 
ment of Orders—A decree of April 9 
provides for the establishment of a re- 
volving fund of $100,000 United States 
currency in the Colombian Consulate 
General at New York, to be dispensed in 
the payment of orders of the Directorate 
General of Property and Commerce of 
the Ministry of Public Works. 
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Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Customs Surcharges Made 
Applicable to Items in Schedule I of Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement with the 
United States—Effective from April 1, 
1942, products included in Schedule I of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement between 
Ecuador and the United States were made 
subject to the payment of customs sur- 
charges in Ecuador of 7 percent of im- 
port duty and 5% percent of the f. o. b. 
value by a decree of March 2, published 
in the Registro Oficial of March 16, 1942. 
This action was taken in accordance 
with an exchange of notes of March 2, 
1942, in which the Government of the 
United States agreed, during the period 
of the emergency, not to invoke the pro- 
visions of the trade agreement in respect 
of the application of these surtaxes to 
products upon which a rate of duty was 
specified in Schedule I of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement signed on August 6, 
1938. 


[A summary of the provisions of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement between Ecuador 
and the United States and the list of com- 
modities included in Schedule I were pub- 
lished in COMMERCE REPORTS of August 27, 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of the Sale of Egyptian Maps.— 
It is forbidden without a previous author- 
ization from the Egyptian Ministry of 
National Defense to print, sell, or circu- 
late maps from any source of a scale of 
1/250,000, or larger, depicting any part 
of Egypt—according to a military ruling 
of March 5, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of March 7, Cairo. 

Persons possessing maps of the above 
description were given until March 12 
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to inform the Ministry of National De- 
fense of the fact. 

The above military order does not ap- 
ply to Egyptian Government Depart- 
ments. 

Cottonseed: Maximum Prices Fixed by 
Government.—To prevent a rise in the 
price of cottonseed, the Egyptian Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry, by a de- 
cree issued March 26, 1942, added this 
product to the list of commodities for 
which maximum prices may be fixed by 
the Government. The decree, which en- 
tered into effect March 30, 1942, was 
published in the Journal Officiel of that 
date. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Budget Largest Ever Introduced. — 
The Egyptian budget for 1942-43, re- 
cently introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies, amounts to £E53,000,000 and is 
stated to be the largest ever drawn up in 
Egypt. 

According to the Egyptian press, the 
Egyptian Minister of Finance, in pre- 
senting the budget, mentioned the fol- 
lowing topics: the necessity of curbing 
inflation; plans to effect a more equi- 
table distribution of the tax burden by 
lightening taxes on small landowners, by 
increasing the taxes on large incomes, 
commercial profits, amusements, and 
alcoholic beverages, by raising the surtax, 
by increasing telephone and telegraph 
rates, and by selling Government land; 
and plans to reduce expenses wherever 
possible. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Palestine Oranges Subject to Import 
Permit—Ordanges imported into Egypt 
from Palestine are subject to an import 
permit issued by the Import Permit Office 
of the Ministry of Finance, according to a 
decree issued by the Ministry, dated April 
2, 1942, and published in ‘the Journal 
Officiel on April 7.* 

Export of Certain Products Prohib- 
ited—The exportation from Egypt of 
coffee, tea of all sorts, pepper, pimento, 
paprika, vanilla, cinnamon, cloves, and 
all other colonial produce and spices was 
prohibited by a decree issued by the Min- 
istry of Finance on February 28, 1942, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of March 


2 
Germany 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Tobacco Products: Additional War Tar 
Increased.—The German “additional” in- 
ternal tax on sales of tobacco products 
was increased from 20 percent of the re- 
tail sales price to 50 percent of that price 
on November 3, 1941, according to an- 
nouncements in the German press—so as 
to reduce purchases by the public and 
conserve supplies for the armed forces. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Production and Exportation 
Placed Under Government Control.— 
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The domestic production and exportation 
of crude rubber have been placed under 
Government control in Guatemala by an 
Executive decree published April 7, 1949. 
Under this decree, only the Government 
can buy crude rubber from producers 
and rubber thus acquired is to be propor. 
tionately and equitably sold to Guate. 
malan industrial concerns. The Govern. 
ment may authorize exports of rubber, 
under prior licenses issued by the Min. 
istry of Finance, after domestic needs 
have been met and a reserve amounting 
to 25 percent of annual consumption has 
been accumulated. p 


Administration of the decree is dele- 
gated to the Office of Economic and 
Financial Coordination. This office js 
given authority to set the price at which 
domestic rubber is to be bought by the 
Government, and is to sell such rubber 
at a maximum profit of 10 percent above 
the price it pays. 

Under a separate Executive decree, 
published April 13, 1942, and effective the 
day following, lands on which rubber 
trees are growing must be registered, ang 
persons desiring to grow rubber must 
obtain a license from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Price Control: Antiprofiterring Law 
Enacted in Guatemala.—Legislative de- 
cree No. 2623 of April 24, 1942, pro- 
vides that business profits derived from 
the sale of imported merchandise in 
Guatemala shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum percentage of profit made on each 
type or class of such merchandise during 
the year 1939. Severe penalties rang- 
ing from 6 months to 5 years of im- 
prisonment and a fine of double the gross 
value of the merchandise involved will be 
imposed on importers and merchants who 
violate this law. Employees who make 
sales at profits in excess of those author- 
ized by the law will also be subject to the 
same penalties. 

Profits will be calculated on the basis 
of the difference between the cost of the 
merchandise placed on the shelves and 
the price at which it is sold. Neither 
general nor personal expenses of inter- 
ested parties shall be included in the 
estimate of costs. The execution of the 
law is entrusted to a number of related 
official agencies, namely, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Control Section 
of the Business Profits Tax Office, the 
Monetary and Banking Department of 
the Ministry of Finance, the Inspection 
Service of the Ministry of Finance, and 
the Bureau of Accounts. The law will 
become effective on the day following 
its publication in the official newspaper. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Because March is a slack season in the 
essentially agricultural economy of Hon- 
duras, business activity was retarded. 
Collections remained slow in all areas 
of the Republic; banking and mercantile 
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credits were tight. Prices continued to 
rise in all sections. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Banana-industry operations declined 
sharply during February (latest period 
for which information is available) in 
the Puerto Cortes district, but improved 
slightly in the La Ceiba district. The 
high winds which prevailed in the Puerto 
Cortes district during the middle of Jan- 
uary blew down approximately 250,000 
stems, so banana operations will be re- 
tarded in that area for several months. 


Coffee exportation was just beginning 
on the south coast in February, while 
exports from the north coast were ap- 
proaching the seasonal peak usually 
reached in March and April. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of bananas from Honduras 
declined during February, while ship- 
ments of coffee increased. All coffee 
shipments went to the United States. In 
addition to those commodities already 
mentioned, there were miscellaneous 
shipments of liquid amber, mahogany, 
cedar, coconuts, grapefruit, and hides 
and skins. Imports of Mexican cloth 
products continued to increase. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


State Railways Show Surplus.—The 
annual report of the Railway Board for 
the year 1940-41 shows a net surplus of 
184,600,000 rupees yielded by the State- 
owned railways. Gross traffic receipts 
were 1,119,400,000 rupees as compared 
with 976,500,000 in the preceding year. 
The increase in revenue was mostly under 
the head of freight traffic (though earn- 
ings from passenger traffic also in- 
creased) and was caused partly by war 
conditions and partly by increased rates 
and fares. Although ordinary working 
expenses increased by 7,500,000 rupees, 
the operating ratio, not including the 
contribution to the depreciation fund, 
dropped from 53.5 percent in 1939-40 to 
47.4 in 1940-41. 

Ordinarily 84,400,000 rupees would 
have been paid to the central revenue 
(81,400,000 rupees on account of contri- 
button for the year 1940-41 and 3,000,000 
on account of arrears for the preceding 
year) and the balance of 100,200,000 
would have been transferred to the Rail- 
way Reserve. However, as a measure of 
assistance to the general revenues in the 
present war emergency, it was decided 
to set apart for advance payment to the 
central revenues in 1941-42 25,800,000 
rupees of this balance (which would ordi- 
narily have been paid to them in 1942- 
43) and to pay half of the remaining 74,- 
400,000 to the general revenues immedi- 
ately. Accordingly, the central revenues 
received from the railroads 121,600,000 
rupees of the surplus for 1940-41, while 
the remaining 63,000,000 (including the 
25,800,000 rupees earmarked for advance 
payment in 1941-42) was transferred to 
the Railway Reserve. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


International 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


U. S. Import Restrictions of Coffee 
Under Quota Agreement Temporarily 
Waived.—The U. S. import quota re- 
strictions on coffee, established under the 
Coffee-Quota Agreement signed by the 
United States and the 14 coffee-produc- 
ing countries of the Western Hemisphere 
on November 28, 1940, have been waived 
temporarily by a resolution of the Inter- 
American Coffee Board, dated April 29, 
1942. 

The resolution removes a limit of 15 
percent on shipments of coffee in excess 
of existing quotas which was provided 
for in an earlier resolution of October 
23, 1941. The present status is that the 
producing countries are authorized to 
ship coffee to the United States in excess 
of the quotas for the current quota year, 
under certain conditions. 

However, shipments of coffee in excess 
of the quotas are chargeable to the next 
coffee-quota year. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Decem- 
ber 7, 1940, for notice of signing of Coffee- 
Quota Agreement.] 


Madagascar 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline: Required Alcohol Admixture 
Increased.* 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Vanilla: Special War Tax Increased.— 
The special war tax on vanilla exported 
from Madagascar to any destination was 
increased by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar. 

The new rates of this tax are as fol- 
lows, in francs per kilogram (former 
rates in parentheses): vanilla, in beans, 
57 (21); in powder, 63 (21); and dry 
extract of vanilla, 114 (24). 

Aperitives: Importation, Sale, and Con- 
sumption Prohibited.* 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Financial Results of Guano Com- 
pany.—The net profits of the Guano Ad- 
ministration in 1941 totaled 17,283,000 
soles, of which 6,202,000 were from the 
Sale of guano to domestic farmers, and 
1,081,000 soles represented the value of 
8,474 metric tons of this fertilizer ex- 
ported to the United States. The net 
returns of the preceding year amounted 
to 6,258,000 soles. A fixed annual divi- 
dend of 10 percent was paid on the com- 
pany’s shares. 

The sinking fund and interest pay- 
ments on the Peruvian Government 7!2- 
percent guano sterling loan of 1922 were 
made regularly by the company for ac- 
count of the Government. The 1941 pay- 
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ment covering both services totaled £52,- 
170. The bankers have received from the 
company since 1922 £1,330,000, and the 
loan’s outstanding balance on December 
31, 1941, was £737,300. 


Government Revenues.— Budgetary 
revenues during the first quarter of 1942 
totaled 45,400,000 soles, and special-law 
revenues were 18,700,000 soles. Including 
10,600,000 soles of deferred 1941 receipts 
collected during the January-March 
liquidation period, income for that year 
(aside from the special laws) totaled 
218,600,000 soles, compared with an esti- 
mate of 214,200,000 soles. 

Monopoly Revenues Increase.—Returns 
of the Government monopolies showed 
appreciable increases over 1940, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Caja de 
Depositos y Consignaciones for 1941. 
The comparative figures are as follows 
(in thousands of soles): tobacco mon- 
opoly, 21,570 and 19,911; salt monopoly, 
5,562 and 5,225; match monopoly, 3,363 
and 2,949; and industrial-alcohol mo- 
nopoly, 631 and 546. 

Industrial Bank Loans Extended.— 
Under law No. 9584 of March 27, 1942, 
authority is vested in the Industrial 
Bank of Peru to grant extraordinary 
loans for improving the country’s food 
supply and the shipping facilities; also to 
lend money to the State, public organiza- 
tions, municipalities, and similar agen- 
cies to establish new public services or 
improve those already existing. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Alfa, Palm, and Rush Products, 
and Mullet Roe: Export License Tazes 
Fized.* 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


RECENT CHANGES IN GERMAN AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


A department for making model air- 
craft has been established by the Ernst 
Heinkel Aircraft Works of Rostock- 
Marienehe, states the European press. 
Models of standard Heinkel types in the 
Luftwaffe will be made for the teaching 
of aircraft recognition, and other models 
will be used for research and wind-tunnel 
tests. 

Recent reports indicate that the 
Fokker-Amsterdam Co. has taken up the 
manufacture of complete airplanes, with 
branch works in France and Belgium. 

A migration of German aircraft com- 
panies to the south and southeast has 
been evident of late. Among the plants 
that have set up branches in Austria or 
Czechoslovakia or have enlarged their 
works there are Junkers Flugzeug- und 
Motorenwerke A. G., at Prague; Metall- 
bauwerke Nachod K. G. Zimmermann, 
Schilling & Co., at Nachod; Henschel 
Flugzeugwerke A.G., Vienna; Wiener Neu- 
stadtische Flugzeugwerke at Fischamend; 
“Rotan” Flugzeugbau, Vienna; Flugmo- 
torenwerke Ostmark G. m. b. H., Brno; 
Donaulandische Apparatebau G. m. b. H., 
Vienna; and the Electron Co. G. m. b. H. 
at Vienna. 

The Luftwaffe has transferred at least 
one of its departments from northern 
Germany to Prague—the “Wolkenfor- 
schungsstelle,” or cloud-research insti- 
tute.” 


Automotive 
Products 


CANADA’S RECENT PRODUCTION 


Production of motor vehicles in Canada 
during March 1942 totaled 20,188 units, 
compared with 20,181 made in February 
of this year and 26,044 in March 1941. 

The output in March 1942 included 
3,192 passenger cars and 16,999 trucks 
and special vehicles. Of the passenger 
cars, 2,420 were four-door sedans, 558 
two-door sedans, and 214 were coupes. 

Total passenger cars manufactured 
during the first 3 months of 1942 
amounted to 11,430, and total commer- 
cial vehicles (including trucks, busses, 
and chassis) to 50,690—a grand total of 
62,120 units for the first quarter of 1942. 
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Chemicals 


Nitric ACID AND METHANOL IN AUSTRALIA 


The production of nitric acid and 
methanol to meet domestic needs is 
planned in Australia, according to the 
British press. These chemicals will be 
produced in four plants. The value of 
the annual requirement of these two 
essential commodities is about $3,200,000. 


CHILE NITRATE PLANT REOPENED 


The wartime demand for nitrates has 
brought about the reopening of one of 
the most important plants in Chile. This 
nitrate plant, Rica Aventura, was sched- 
uled to go into operation in March after 
12 years of idleness and was to employ 
1,000 workers, states the South American 
press. 


DENMARK’S NEW CELLULOSE- YIELDING 
REED 


First results from the cultivation ex- 
periments carried out with a cellulos- 
yielding reed, imported into Denmark 
from Italy, are now reportedly available. 
Experiments made by a State experi- 
mental station have given very satisfac- 
tory results; 81 percent of the plants de- 
veloped shoots which attained an aver- 
age height of 44 inches. Tests show that 
air-dried stalks of this reed contain 47 
percent cellulose—which corresponds to 
the ordinary content of cellulose in 
beechwood. 


NEw COMPANY FOR HUNGARY 


Production of plastics and synthetic 
resins, rubber, and leather is planned by 
a company recently formed in Hungary. 
The company, Hungarian Plastics & 
Chemical Works, Ltd., has a capital of 
2,000,000 pengo. 


SwIrt ADVANCE OF INDIA’s CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


India’s chemical industry is growing 
rapidly. Old factories are expanding, 
and new ones are being established to 
produce chemicals not only for war ac- 
tivities but for commercial purposes. 
Scientific and research work has received 
a new stimulus, and the Government has 
given assurance that all new industry 
will be protected after the war. It is 
thought, however, that assistance will 
not be required, since the advantages 
of a lower wage scale and of smaller 
transportation costs will enable the in- 
dustries to meet the competition of for- 
eign goods in the post-war period. 

Production of toluol and nitric acid 
for the explosives industry has increased. 
There is large-scale production of 
naphthalene, glycerine, copper sulphate, 
aluminum sulphate, magnesium sul- 


phate, zinc chloride, and alum. Sodium 
and potassium bichromates are being 
manufactured on a smaller scale. 

Local schemes for industrialization 
also have contributed to the growth of 
the chemical industry. In Hyderabad, 
sulphuric acid, sulphates, glucose, starch, 
casein, and plastics are to be made, 

The manufacture of chemicals as by- 
products of nonchemical plants has also 
developed. In Bengal, a new steel center 
is supplying considerable quantities of 
ammonia, benzol, and tar. 


SouTH AFRICA’S PHOSPHATE Rock 


Phosphate rock is found in consider- 
able quantities in South Africa, and the 
possibility of converting it into a soluble 
phosphate fertilizer is being studied, 
This is part of South Africa’s plan to de- 
velop its base mineral resources, 


Coal and Coke 


ARGENTINA’S DIFFICULTIES 


Dwindling supplies of coal and increas- 
ing difficulties in shipping it are affect- 
ing industry in Argentina, despite ra- 
tioning orders placed in effect on October 
17, 1941. 

Figures recently released by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture show precipitate 
drops in some reserves between October 
and December 1941; however, small in- 
creases are indicated in reserves of an- 
thracite and coke. 

Meanwhile, Argentina, formerly de- 
pending almost wholly on Great Britain 
for imports, is turning increasingly to 
the United States for its supplies. Nor- 
mal requirements for the country are 
3,000,000 tons per year, of which 2,000,000 
tons were formerly British imports. 

Attempts are being made to increase 
domestic production, and the Bank of 
the Nation is authorized to grant loans 
for exploitation of mines. National pro- 
duction, despite acceleration, supplies 
only a fraction of normal needs. 


DECLINING SUPPLIES FOR BRAZIL 


Coal imports into Brazil declined stead- 
ily throughout the first 9 months of 1941, 
according to figures supplied by the Bra- 
zilian Federal Council of Foreign Trade. 
Most potent single factor in the decrease 
is the shipping shortage. 

Coal imports were 746,822 tons during 
the period indicated, contrasted with 
862,733 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1940. During the same periods, im- 
ports of briquets and patent fuel fell 
from 31,642 tons to 17,279 tons. Coke 
dropped from 20,412 to 12,160 tons. 

The natural result of import losses 
has been a scarcity of fuel in Brazil, and 
the country has turned to increased de- 
velopment of its own deposits. 
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HARRIED Nazis DEvISE NEw METHODS 


German inventiveness, continually 
pushed to find fuel substitutes or to ex- 
tract the greatest possible power from 
existing supplies, is finding methods of 
making low grades of coal serve for cok- 
jing coal. Recent reports indicate that 
coal of late formation is being mixed with 
coke dust, coking coal, or coal of low 
yolatility to yield good coke. 

Supplies are particularly tight in east- 
ern Provinces, but a committee has been 
formed to lay down rules for grinding 
and blending coals in general. 

Other economies are being attempted 
through long-distance heating with 
steam and hot water. There were 36 
plants supplying steam for such heat at 
the outbreak of the war, and indications 
are that 260,000 tons of coal per year are 
saved in one large plant alone. 


Construction 


VOLUNTARY “ELEVATOR CURTAILMENT” 


SOUGHT IN BRAZIL 


Because of difficulties in obtaining ele- 
vator motors, the Confederation of In- 
dustries at Rio de Janeiro has endeavored 
to obtain a voluntary curtailment of 
new projects. 

Constructors are asked to accept new 
jobs only when these are for essential 
purposes, and to prepare themselves for 
the possibility of installing only one ele- 
yator in each apartment house, leaving 
room for the installation of others after 
the war. Manufacture of elevator mo- 
tors in Brazil is under examination. 


SWEDEN LIKES NEW “PERSPECTIVE 
WINDOW” 


Anew type of window, called the “per- 
spective window,” has become exception- 
ally popular in Sweden. An important 
wood-products concern has recently ac- 
quired the manufacturing rights for this 
window, and large-scale production has 
begun in a new factory. About 30 stand- 
ard sizes with pine frames are being man- 
ufactured. The annual production will 
be 25,000 windows, to be expanded later 
to about 50,000. 

This window assertedly possesses sev- 
eral important advantages. Metal slots 
are built into the sides of the frame, mak- 
ing it possible for the window to revolve 
completely and thus facilitate cleaning. 
The window has double panes in single 
pieces without bars of any kind. 

This type of window reportedly gives 
from 25 to 40 percent more light and 
also permits effective ventilation. The 
perspective window is said to make a 
room more beautiful, besides affording 
unobstructed vision. It can be furnished 
with blinds or shades inserted between 
the double panes—making an ideal type 
of window for black-outs. 


a 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
and Equipment 


GERMANS Founp NEw POWER COMPANY IN 
CONQUERED REGION 


A company to be known as “Energiev- 
ersorgung Ostland G. m. b. H.” (Power 
Supply Ostland, Inc.) has recently been 
founded for the Ostland, says the Euro- 
pean press. The Reich Commissar for 
the Ostland has declared that he will 
merge with the new power company all 
the power plants and other allied under- 
takings in the Ostland which are at pres- 
ent under his administration. 


SWITZERLAND’S ELECTRICAL EXPORTS 


Exports of electric dynamos from 
Switzerland declined in 1941, as did ex- 
ports of electric control apparatus, me- 
ters, and other electrical equipment. Ex- 
ports of steam turbines, however, in- 
creased slightly in both volume and value. 
There was also a sporadic increase in 
exports of equipment for electric locomo- 
tives. 

Conditions in the electrical industry 
were characterized in 1941 by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining raw materials, dwin- 
dling oversea exports, and an increase in 
exports to the neighboring countries 
which supplied in exchange the basic 
raw materials. 


Essential Oils 


MeExico’s LIME OIL 


A substantial increase in production of 
limes and rising prices stimulating man- 
ufacture of lime oil are highlights of the 
1942 season in Mexico. Production of 
lime oil in 1941 is estimated at 110,000 
pounds. Output in 1942 should run 
scmewhat larger, as fruit from greater 
distances will be brought to manufactur- 
ing plants during the season. Citrate 
of lime is being manufactured, but only 
in quantities to supply the domestic 
market. 

In the State of Michoacan, especially 
south of the shipping point of Uruapan, 
production of limes this season will not 
differ greatly from last year. A new 
railroad south from Uruapan, however, 
should save much fruit previously dam- 
aged by rough transit. 

The Colima area is expected to have 
a larger crop in 1942, hot only because 
young trees are bearing for the first time 
but also because this is the fruit-bearing 
year of the alternate cycle. Indications 
point to an increase in the crop of some 
25 percent. 


come 
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Since last July the price of lime oil 
has risen sharply, with consequent soar- 
ing of the price of fresh limes. It is 
reportedly still profitable to ship limes, 
but, should a shortage in packing ma- 
terials develop, it is expected that lime 
exports will fall off. Lime-oil-manufac- 
turing plants, it is predicted, will be run- 
ning close to capacity and will be unable 
to accommodate all supplies. Unless de- 
mand falls off, therefore, fresh limes for 
shipment should continue in relatively 
good supply. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


EVASIONS CRITICIZED BY PRICE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Two “corner-cutting” evasions of Max- 
imum Price Schedule No. 50 (Green Cof- 
fee) by certain coffee dealers and jobbers 
were recently criticized sharply by the 
United States Price Administrator. 

The two specific trade abuses drawing 
the Administrator’s verbal fire were: 

(1) Practice of certain sellers in re- 
fusing to offer coffee to large-scale buy- 
ers in lots of more than 25 bags, in order 
to take advantage of the 7'%-percent 
premium over the regular ceiling prices 
allowed in the schedule on such small- 
lot sales, and 

(2) Refusal of some sellers to mer- 
chandise at other than gross weights, 
thus failing to allow the usual discount 
from the maximum price for “tare”—or 
weight of the empty cover, which usually 
ranges from 1 to 2% pounds. 

For example, many buyers recently 
have been forced to purchase 100 bags 
of coffee in four 25-bag lots and, thus, 
have been asked to pay the 7'4-percent 
premium on each. This premium, the 
Price Administrator states, was inserted 
in the schedule specifically for the case 
of the small roaster, who customarily 
buys from the jobber or dealer in small 
quantities, and for whom the jobber or 
dealer must split up a large lot. Willful 
abuses of this small-lot provision to 
penalize the large-scale buyer will be 
prosecuted vigorously, the Administrator 
warns, 

Stressed strongly is the fact that fail- 
ure to allow the usual discount for “tare” 
also will be condemned as an evasion of 
the schedule and will be subject to the 
full penalties allowed under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942. 


Charges for Two Types of Insurance May 
Be Added to Maximum Prices 


Coffee, cocoa, tea, and pepper importers 
may add their entire charges for “devi- 
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ation” and “frustration” insurance to 
the maximum prices for such commodi- 
ties under an interpretation issued May 
2 by the United States Price Administra- 
tor. 

Price schedules for these four im- 
ported commodities currently permit the 
addition to ceiling prices of any increases 
incurred in rates prevailing on December 
8, 1941, for ocean freight, war-risk insur- 
ance, and marine insurance. 

“War-risk” insurance policies, in the 
past, usually have been limited to cover 
loss, usually bombing, torpedoing, and 
sinking. In the imported-foods sched- 
ules, however, the OPA used the term 
“war-risk insurance” not in the techni- 
cal but in a general sense, to cover the 
variety of risks to which shipping is 
subject in time of war. 

“Deviation” insurance covers such ex- 
penses as handling and storing when a 
vessel is deviated from its original course; 
“frustration” insurance covers losses due 
to spoilage and deterioration when a 
ship is diverted from its course. These 
two types of insurance, which are now 
in general use by importers, have been 
introduced into this country by British 
insurance companies quite recently and 
after the issuance of the imported-foods 
schedules. 

Since both deviation and frustration 
insurance are part of the war-risk pic- 
ture, they are included in the meaning of 
the term “war-risk insurance” as it 
appears in these schedules. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


The concensus among observers in 
close touch with the Brazilian coffee sit- 
uation is that the crop in the State of 
Sao Paulo will be somewhat in excess of 
8,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms, and for 
the rest of Brazil 7,000,000 bags, making 
a total of 15,000,000 bags. 

Official figures furnished by the Depar- 
tamento Nacional do Café show 405,655 
bags of coffee eliminated in January and 
330,287 bags in February 1942—bringing 
the total of coffee destroyed, since the 
initiation of the destruction policy, to 
75,227,628 bags. 

The Inter-American Coffee Board has 
raised Brazil’s quota for the crop year 
1941-42 from 10,318,226 bags to 10,594,- 
715 bags. This increase has acted as a 
supporting factor in the inactive market 
that has resulted from the shortage of 
shipping. This agreement, it seems 
reasonable to conclude, has been a sta- 
bilizing factor in the present situation. 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports are given below: 








: Vic- 
Sg 
Date Santos Rio toria 
Bags Bags Bags 
Mar. 31, 1942._......_.___| 1, 567,473 | 338,155 | 194, 396 


Feb. 28, 1942____- 


’ | 1,650,149 | 330,560 | 161,166 
Mar. 31, 1941___-_-- 


1, 356, 382 | 387,663 | 85,512 
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Exports of coffee have been: 








: : Vic- 

Period Santos Rio teria 

Bags Bags Bags 
March 1942__........-- 402, 384 100, 582 | 22, 061 
February 1942-_---- 551, 953 135, 511 43, 353 


July 1, 1941, to Mar. 31, 


4, 482, 832 | 1,090, 496 | 347, 589 











6, 770, 602 | 1, 593, 873 | 508, 174 





Costa Rica’s CocoA SHIPMENTS 


Cocoa exports from Costa Rica in De- 
cember 1941 totaled 665,206 kilograms 
valued at $99,771—bringing shipments 
from January 1, 1941, to December 31, 
1941, to 5,638,434 kilograms, valued at 
$696 357. 


POSITION OF DOMINICAN COFFEE EXPORTERS 


Coffee exporters in the Dominican Re- 
public were able to fill their quota under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
early in February 1942, but early in April 
some shipments were continuing under 
the additional 15 percent of the annual 
quota granted to them. About 130,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each have been ex- 
ported, but merchants estimate that at 
least 50,000 bags still remain in the 
country. 

Some merchants hope that they will 
be allowed still further overshipments be- 
fore the new quota commences on Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, and for that reason they 
continue to purchase good-quality coffee. 
They further estimate that at least 30,000 
bags are now held in storage by coffee 
exporters, and that these quantities 
could be shipped on short notice. 


INACTIVITY IN ECUADOR’S COFFEE MARKET 


Coffee transactions in Ecuador were 
few during March, following complete 
inactivity during February. Owing to 
adverse weather conditions, the coffee 
crop this year will not begin to move 
until approximately the lst of June. 

Predictions are that the crop this year 
will be about 20 percent less than that of 
1941, when it amounted to 230,000 quin- 
tals compared with a 1940 coffee crop of 
300,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each). 
The decline in the 1941 coffee crop was 
attributed to the occupation of El Oro 
Province by Peru as well as to the exceed- 
ingly poor coffee crop harvested in the 
ordinarily large coffee-producing Prov- 
ince of Los Rios. 


HAITI’s COFFEE PROBLEMS EASING 


By contrast with the first quarter, 
Haiti’s coffee shipments were abnormally 
small in quantity during the second 
quarter of the coffee quota year—Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, to September 30, 1942— 
totaling 79,545 bags of 60 kilograms. 
However, the value of the coffee shipped 
increased markedly, from an average of 
$6.32 f. o. b. Haitian ports per bag of 
60 kilograms during the second quarter 
of the 1940-41 year to an average of 
$12.16 during the same period in the 
1941-42 year. 

Shipments during the second quarter 
of the present coffee-quota year, valued 
at $967,210, exceeded the value of coffee 
shipped during the same period of 1941 
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by $53,704 and surpassed the value of 
that shipped in 1940 by $30,275. Ship. 
ments of the second quarter of the 
1938-39 coffee year, valued at $1,197,129 
exceed the figures for the second quarter 
of the current year by $229,919, but 
nearly twice as much coffee was shipped 
during the former period. 

With the expected surplus approxi. 
mately the same as at the beginning of 
the present quota year, and with banking 
aid and the improved condition of ex. 
porters, the coffee surplus is not expected 
to constitute the serious problem once 
faced during the present quota year, If 
the coffees are bought and properly ware- 
housed, they will improve in quality ang 
should bring higher prices, thus benefit- 
ing the national economy. 

Fixing of prices has benefited both 
grower and exporter, as the former js 
receiving a higher price while the latter, 
with stable costs, has been encouraged 
to take advantage of the firm market and 
has made enough profit to ease the prob. 
lem of financing the surplus coffee. 

Establishment of a quota system 
within Haiti has had the beneficial effect 
of distributing the coffee exports among 
a large number of exporters. The one 
problem of immediate importance is the 
need for adequate and reliable shipping 
facilities. The surplus problem is not 
solved, but should not be serious unless 
the 1942-43 crop should prove unusually 
large. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


SETBACK TO Ecypt’s CITRUS-FRUIT 
INDUSTRY 


Egypt’s citrus-fruit industry suffered a 
serious setback in 1941, due to an appre- 
ciable decrease in the yield—but it may 
improve next year. Anticipating a heavy 
decline in exports, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment early in 1941 suspended the export 
bounty which, since 1933, has _ been 
granted to all exporters to encourage ex- 
portation of Egyptian-grown fruits. 

The following table gives the number 
of citrus-fruit trees and production in 
Egypt: 





| 
Number of trees | Production 
Kind — 


1940 1941 | 1940-41 1941-42 





Bores Bores 
4, 937, 168/5, 098, 499) 6, 449, 000)4, 348, 000 
2, 679, 887)2, 725, 558 13, 110, 000/5, 106, 000 
918, 764) 8, 268, 0005, 678,000 
131, 023 107,000, 130,000 
20, 274 | wcodeea 


Oranges 

Mandarines 
Limes 910, 551 
Sweet lemons 123, 230 
Italian lemons. . 19, 438 





Prospects for the 1942-43 citrus crop 
are good, say officials of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. They state that, provided 
there are no unusual weather difficulties, 
the yield next year, in both quality and 
quantity, should make up for the decline 
in this year’s crop. 


GUATEMALA’S BANANA EXpoRTS MOUNT 


Banana exports from Guatemala 
amounting to 2,519,913 stems in the first 
quarter of 1942 showed a marked in- 
crease over those for the last quarter 
of 1941, of 1,747,126, and were almost 
three times as large as those for the 
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corresponding quarter of 1941, namely, 
902,306 stems. 


FIRST-QUARTER SHIPMENTS FROM 
HONDURAS 


Banana exports from Honduras dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31, 1942, 
totaled 2,190,744 stems, with an esti- 
mated value of $1,095,372. During the 
quarter ended March 31, 1941, 2,567,113 
stems, valued at $1,283,557, were ex- 
ported. 


INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION OF POTATOES 
REGULATED IN SWEDEN 


As a precautionary measure the Swed- 
ish Government has placed all indus- 
trial utilization of potatoes under official 
control. Thus it is decreed that, to use 
potatoes for industrial purposes, special 
licenses issued by the Government Food 
Commission must be obtained by manu- 
facturers. These new regulations do not 
apply to manufacture of potato spirits, 
potato flour, and related products al- 
ready controlled, but aim at enabling 
the Government to have complete con- 
trol of the use of potatoes in the man- 
ufacture of other kinds of products 
(including substitutes) which contain 
potatoes. 


Grain and 
Products 


Can “Waxy CorN” REPLACE TAPIOCA? 


Supplies of tapioca cut off by the war 
can assertedly be replaced by home- 
grown “waxy corn,” a kind of corn with 
a special type of starch suitable far both 
food and industrial uses. Development 
of this promising emergency crop for the 
United States Corn Belt has already 
reached the stage where the Department 
of Agriculture believes it can be put into 
commercial production by 1943. Prelim- 
inary breeding work on waxy corn has 
been under way since 1936, and it is 
now only a matter of increasing the 
available supply of seed to obtain the 
production needed. 

Practically all the seed available now— 
less than 100 bushels—will be used for 
seed production this year. With normal 
growing conditions, this should supply 
some grain for commercial production of 
the tapioca substitute in 1943—and the 
1944 production should at least meet the 
need for a substitute for tapioca for 
necessary industrial uses. One of the 
several industrial uses is in the adhesive 
for stamps and envelopes. By 1945 the 
supply of first-generation hybrid seed 
should be ample to provide, also, sufficient 
quantities for food uses. 

In 1939 the United States imported 
382,758,143 pounds of tapioca and in 
1940, 333,926,362 pounds, most of this 
coming from the Netherlands Indies. 
Small quantities were imported from the 
Dominican Republic and Brazil in recent 
years. Some of this has been replacing 
cornstarch in the industrial market on 
& basis of price, but much of it has gone 


into industrial uses for which cornstarch . 


could not be utilized. With tapioca 
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starch cut off by war and shipping diffi- 
culties, industry is forced to substitute 
other root starches, from potatoes and 
sweetpotatoes, for these special uses. 

Whether waxy corn can compete per- 
manently with tapioca will probably de- 
pend on relative costs of production. 
For the immediate future the principal 
use of waxy corn is likely to be that of 
replacing tapioca in its specialized indus- 
trial purposes for which the cereal 
starches cannot be used. 

Limited tests of the waxy corn as a 
food substitute for tapioca have proved 
highly encouraging. Many of the testers 
could not distinguish between tapioca 
and waxy corn in puddings. Some pre- 
ferred the taste and texture of the waxy- 
corn foods. 


WHEAT SITUATION “STATIC” IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s wheat situation remained 
more or less static early in April, with 
prices, total shipments, and general de- 
mand unchanged. During March, Great 
Britain took about 40,000 tons, while 
Brazil and other South American coun- 
tries bought approximately 100,000 tons. 
Press reports late in the month indicate 
that an agreement was reached between 
Argentine and Chilean officials providing, 
among other items, for the purchase of 
28,000 tons of Argentine wheat. 


MExIco’s WHEAT OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


The outlook for the 1942 wheat crop 
in Mexico is the brightest in several 
years. The opinion is expressed that the 
1942 crop may run to possibly 400,000 
metric tons—an increase of some 80,000 
tons over the poor harvest of 1941. 

Rust-resisting strains of wheat have 
been introduced in several sections, and 
it is hoped that use of these new varieties 
will aid in boosting production. The 
new crop is reported to have progressed 
very well; whether or not it will be large 
depends on the prevalence of stem rust 
during April and May. 

The Mexicali area suffered a severe 
setback in 1941, with stem rust causing 
the loss of the major portion of the crop. 
Fear of a similar outcome this year 
curtailed the acreage planted to wheat— 
farmers turning to other crops. 


SWEDEN’s GRAIN PROBLEMS 


Revised official figures show that the 
total Swedish 1941 bread-grain crop 
amounted to 606,360 metric tons—nearly 
15,000 tons less than the advance esti- 
mate made last fall. The feed-grain 
crop in 1941 totaled 1,365,996 metric 
tons, corresponding to 71 percent of the 
average crop for 1931-40 and 85 percent 
of the 1940 yield. 

The poor harvest of the 1941 grain 
crops has made it necessary to eke out 
available bread-grain supplies with bar- 
ley to maintain bread rations about 
unchanged. Moreover, certain lower 
qualities of wheat flour and rye meal 
not used in normal times for human con- 
sumption are also mixed in rye flour 
and rye meal in accordance with special 
regulations issued by the Government 
Food Commission. 

Effective January 1, 1942, a new regu- 
lation became effective prescribing that 
all millings of wheat and rye flours must 
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also be mixed with 5 percent of potato 
flour or potato flakes. It is officially 
estimated that during the consumption 
year 1941-42 approximately 40,000 metric 
tons of barley and 15,000 metric tons of 
potato flour and potato flakes will be 
mixed in flours of wheat and rye milled 
in Sweden. 

Latest available statistics show total 
Swedish imports of wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
bran, oilcakes, and other cattle feeds in 
1941, compared with the preceding 2 
years, as follows: 














Item 1939 1940 194i 
Metric Metric Metric 

tons tons tons 
bj Oa hae 39, 130 34, 095 40 
ERE 2, 633 60, 246 368 
| eS 1,791 37, 695 6, 829 
Cig Sas csvoeneenacs 42, 369 49, 065 3, 878 
Bran Nee MS eS , 936 14, 025 30, 901 
Oilcakes, ete...........- 166, 866 | 141, 932 94, 016 
Other cattle feeds... __- 6, 150 7, 162 7, 824 








Meats and Products 


TEMPORARY FRESH-BEEF “FAMINE” IN 
CUBA 


Livestock dealers in Habana recently 
refused to sell their products at the prices 
fixed by the Government. As a result, 
the capital on April 29 faced a famine of 
fresh beef. The Government fixed 
prices to halt a rise in the cost of living 
and prevent profiteering by cattle dealers. 


PoRK IN SWEDEN 


The census taken in Sweden on Oc- 
tober 6, 1941, enumerated 1,238,532 hogs, 
compared with 1,235,177 on September 
16, 1940, and 1,506,533 hogs on September 
36,1939. Estimates made by the Swedish 
Federation of Farmers’ Meat Marketing 
Societies show the total.number of hogs 
slaughtered during 1941 as 1,052,000, a 
decline of about 30 percent from 1940, 
when the corresponding figure was 
1,498,000. Total imports of pork during 
the first 10 months of 1941 amounted to 
about 3,700 metric tons—all from Den- 
mark. 

There were no exports of pork during 
1941 except small quantities shipped to 
Finland. No stocks appear to be avail- 
able in Sweden, as current production 
goes immediately into consumption 
channels. 

While the weekly pork ration per per- 
son since August 13, 1941, has been main- 
tained at 100 grams, with slight devia- 
tions to 80 and 120 grams during short 
periods, during the coming months it 
may be expected that pork rations must 
be reduced as a result of the growing 
scarcity of that product caused by feed 
shortage. Since January 26, 1942, foods 
containing meat or pork may be served 
at restaurants only against special res- 
taurant meat coupons obtainable in ex- 
change for regular meat- or pork- 
rationing coupons. 


Spices and Related Products 


SPAIN’S PAPRIKA 


Trade estimates place production of 
Spanish paprika during the 1941-42 sea- 
son at about 5,000,000 kilograms. It isre- 
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ported that about 1,500,000 kilograms 
remain on hand from the 1941-42 crop. 
Paprika dealers state that present mar- 
kets are the United States, Argentina, 
and Central America. 


Sugars and Products 


SucGaR FOR OcEAN-GOING VESSELS 


An ocean-going vessel may for the 
time being obtain the sugar it needs for 
the voyage on which it is embarking 
without a sugar purchase certificate, says 
the Office of Price Administration. 

All that is necessary is that the master 
of the vessel sign a receipt for the amount 
of sugar delivered. 

The person delivering the sugar can 
then present this receipt to his local ra- 
tioning board and receive in exchange 
a sugar-purchase certificate which will 
permit him to acquire an amount of sugar 
equal to that delivered to the ship. 

Detailed regulations governing the sale 
of sugar to ocean-going vessels will be 
determined in further conferences be- 
tween representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration and the Maritime 
Commission. 


Goop CANE YIELDS EXPECTED IN BARBADOS 


A second estimate of the 1942 sugar- 
cane crop, compiled from factory esti- 
mates supplied to the Barbados Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, put the crop at the 
equivalent of 121,000 short tons. Vac- 
uum pan sugar is expected to total 97,700 
tons; muscovado sugar, 3,300 tons; and 
fancy molasses, equated at the rate of 
295 wine gallons per short ton of sugar, 
may provide 20,000 tons. 

The reaping season was in full swing 
in April and cane yields are reported to 
be slightly better than anticipated. 
Drought conditions reduced tonnage of 
cane in certain areas, but the young cane 
crop is reported to be withstanding the 
drought fairly well. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Between-season supplies of sugar in 
Brazil are below normal because of a 
short crop in the northeastern States. 
To encourage earlier starting of the 
grinding season in northern and south- 
ern States, prior to the usual dates of 
October 1 and June 10, respectively, it 
has been decreed that sugar produced 
prior to these dates will not be charged 
against the mill’s quota. This is subject 
to the usual defense tax of 3$100 per bag. 
The time limits for grinding in the 
southern States have been extended 10 
days, provided such production will not 
be less than 50 percent of the produc- 
tion obtained in the last 10-day period 
of the preceding crop. 

Because of the apparently high prices 
for sugar in Brazil and the need to con- 
vert sugar into alcohol, the Sugar Insti- 
tute has prohibited export of any sugar 
until the position of the new crop in the 
north is known in the latter part of this 
year. 
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In Nazi Norway: Galoshes 
Can Be Had “On Physi- 


cian’s Prescription” 


Shortages in footwear have en- 
couraged ingenious plans for re- 
lieving the situation—one idea 
being the establishment of “shoe 
exchanges,” according to the Euro- 
pean press. In the city of Bergen, 
Norway, when a child’s shoe be- 
comes too small, it is not discarded 
but is exchanged for-one of the 
proper fit, if such is available. If 
none fits, a requisition is given for 
the right-sized pair, whenever 
such may be brought to the 
exchange. 

The used-shoe exchange, which 
avoids the difficulties and formali- 
ties of buying new shoes, charges 
1 krone for service but does not 
levy a sales tax. A shoe-exchange 
center is scheduled to be estab- 
lished in Oslo. 

Further illustration of the diffi- 
cult shoe situation in Norway is 
the fact that newspapers publish 
advertisements about rubbers that 
have been lost or misplaced. It is 
now practically impossible to buy 
overshoes, and to buy galoshes, a 
physician’s prescription is essen- 
tial. When an individual has two 
pairs of shoes there is absolutely 
no chance of buying another pair. 
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AcTIVE DEMAND FOR PERU’s SUGAR 


The foreign demand for Peruvian 
sugar is reported to be very active, and 
prices continue to show an upward ten- 
dency. According to the local press, two 
representatives of the Chilean Govern- 
ment are to arrive in Peru soon to con- 
clude a contract for their annual re- 
quirements. Assurances have evidently 
been given to the Chilean negotiators 
that their market will receive the re- 
quired amounts. Peruvian exporters, 
however, are said to be inclined not to 
conclude any arrangements on a fixed- 
price basis for the entire amount in- 
volved, but rather to insist that every 
shipment be priced according to the pre- 
vailing market quotations. 

The trade estimates. Peruvian sugar 
production during January 1942 at about 
28,000 short tons. Sugar consumption 
amounted to about 12,000 tons in Janu- 
ary 1942, against 11,000 tons in January 
1941. 


Furs 


FEWER Fur ANIMALS ON SWEDISH FARMS 


A decline of one-third has taken place 
in the last 2 years in the “animal popu- 
lation” raised on fur farms in Sweden— 
with the largest losses sustained in silver 
fox and mink. Estimates of the periodi- 
cal Fur Paper, on the basis of applica- 
tions made to the Food Commission for 
animal feeds at the end of 1941, indicate 
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about 200,000 fur animals on Swedish 
farms, compared with 315,000 when the 
last census was taken in September 1939, 
Some fur breeders were so well supplieg 
with feed that they did not need to ap. 
ply for food-purchase licenses, and this 
fact may have distorted the estimate, 

The number of fur animals for the two 
periods compare as follows: 














Kind | 1939 | 1941 
Silver fox 150, 000 82, 000 
Blue fox. 44, 500 35, 000 
Mink. -_-_. ' 107, 500 75, 000 
Nutria..-- 13, 000 5, 000 


Iron and Steel 


PERU PLANS IRON PRODUCTION 


Assurance of an iron industry for at 
least 50 years has been given by the 
President of Peru, who based his state- 
ment on studies made by engineers, 

Exploration, sampling, and ore estij- 
mates were involved in the study of the 
Marcona iron deposit, located near the 
Bay of San Nicolas and a few kilometers 
from the Pan American truck line high- 
way. In drilling only 3 mineralized lenses 
out of the 103 which had been identified 
by previous geological examination, 30,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore containing 56 to 
67 percent natural iron were proved up. 
A probable volume of 180,000,000 tons 
was attributed to the entire field. 

Transportation was covered by the 
studies, as well as proposals for metal- 
lurgical, motive-power, and port facili- 
ties in Marcona, San Nicolas, and Chim- 
bote. From studies made of coal depos- 
its necesSary for the iron and steel indus- 
try it was found that coal in the Basin of 
Cajojon de Huailas can be used in its 
natural form in blast furnaces without 
the necessity of producing coke. 

Some zones containing ores required 
by the iron industry have been reserved 
with a view to eliminating delay in ex- 
ploiting the mines, and plans have been 
made for their economic working in the 
least possible time. Aware of the possible 
damage to the mining industry which 
would result from a failure to exploit a 
zone or substance at the proper time, 
the number of these reserves has been 
restricted to those strictly indispensable 
to the iron industry. 

In the reservation of iron deposits for 
the State, iron and ores thereof contained 
in ocean and river sand are included, ac- 
cording to an excerpt from the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Peruvian Congress. 


SWEDEN’S RECENT IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


Trade has continued brisk on the 
Swedish iron and steel market, prices 
remaining unchanged. Difficulties are 
being experienced in meeting the demand 
for plate and concrete reinforcing bars, 
but demand for Swedish thin sheets is 
believed to be not so heavy as previously 
in some quarters. 

Imports from Germany of rolled iron 
and steel goods has been fairly large, 
though smaller than the quantities 
promised. 
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Leather and 
Products 


EcvuADOR’s TANNIN SUPPLY 


Tannin, necessary in leather making, is 
found to a moderate extent in the man- 
grove trees which grow wild in many 
swampy, coastal sections of Ecuador. 
Mangroves are probably most abundant 
around the Gulf of Guayaquil and in the 
Manabi and Esmeraldas_ Provinces. 
Growing to a height of 100 to 150 feet 
and 9 to 12 feet in diameter, these trees 
yield bark used either for the direct tan- 
ning of leather or for making into an 
extract for the same purpose. 

The industry is carried on by small 
operators and individuals who sell to 
domestic tanners who use bark rather 
than extract in their processes. Ecua- 
doran tanners generally follow the prac- 
tice of laying down hides between layers 
of bark in pits. 

Some mangrove bark is exported, but 
the volume of trade is limited by the low 
tannin content (25 to 32 percent) com- 
pared with the South African, as well as 
by the high cost of transportation. Ship- 
ping charges could be reduced by grind- 
ing the bark and baling it, but this 
method increases the heat and fermenta- 
tion—which damages the color. Most 
bark exports for the past 3 years have 
been made to Peru, and even these have 
been declining. 

Domestic tanners are credited with 
using 3,600 tons of bark annually, and 
the one extracting firm an additional 
3,000 tons. Production could be in- 
creased substantially, but the bulkiness, 
low tannin content, and scarcity of ship- 
ping make exports economically ques- 
tionable. Increased production of man- 
grove extract has been suggested, and 
can possibly be achieved, in time. 

The firm which extracts tannin from 
the bark claims it can turn out 35 to 40 
tons monthly or 450 tons annually. Last 
year, however, it exported about 1 
month’s production, and its domestic 
sales were very small. Its 1942 expecta- 
tions are modest, but shipping conditions 
have caused the plant to close tempo- 
rarily. Extract-making is a new indus- 
try in Ecuador, though customers are not 
lacking. Peru and Chile in South Amer- 
ica and the United States and England 
are good potential buyers. 

Tannic acid does not flow into the bark 
of Ecuadoran mangroves until the trees 
are 15 years old, it is said. The raw 
material furnishes fuel and charcoal, and 
bark for domestic leather-making— 
which means quite a drain on trees avail- 
able near the extracting plant. It is 
planned to establish four moderate-sized 
plants near large growths where suffi- 
cient replenishment can take place to 
assure continued supplies of mangrove 
bark. These plants could make available 
a total production of 2,400 tons annually 
for export purposes, some authorities 
believe. 

The United States purchased most of 
the extract sold abroad in recent years, 
taking 17,704 kilograms in 1940 and sub- 
stantially more last year. Peru was the 
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Sawdust Fuel for Canada’s 
Homes? 


Sawdust may soon be used in 
many of Canada’s homes for fuel, 
if a scheme, recently announced, 
should be widely adopted. In Can- 
ada approximately 200,00 0,000 
cubic feet of saw dust is produced 
annually, about half this amount 
being used in the mills as fuel. This 
leaves an ample supply. Any or- 
dinary type of domestic furnace or 
boiler can be adapted to the use of 
sawdust. It is burned in an at- 
tachment consisting of a set of 
special grates and a hopper to hold 
the sawdust fuel, it is stated. 
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only export buyer in 1939, taking 7,886 
kilograms. 


TANNERY OPERATIONS IN NORWAY 


Following reorganization of several 
tanneries, necessitated by adapting ox 
and cow hides to making of sole leathers, 
a Norwegian engineer asserts that do- 
mestic production is now based exclu- 
sively on Norwegian hides. Ox hides are 
available only in limited quantities, but 
experiments have been conducted which, 
it is claimed, show that satisfactory soles 
can be made of Norwegian cow hides. 

Norway has been accustomed to im- 
porting tanning extracts, but now its own 
preparations are being used in most 
cases, and cellulose manufacturers are 
said to have succeeded in extracting a 
substance so satisfactory that even for- 
eign tanneries are interested in obtaining 
supplies. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S INSULATING-MATERIAL 
FACTORY 


Wallboard and insulating material, 
made from wood fiber, are now being 
manufactured in New Zealand, a new 
factory having recently been opened for 
that purpose. The processes of conver- 
sion of forest products at this factory 
are a completely new development in 
New Zealand and represent the first step 
in converting into valuable and much- 
needed commodities the wood from large 
New Zealand forests. 


SWEDISH PLywoop “TENTS” FOR NAZI 
TROOPS 


A Swedish firm manufacturing wall- 
board and plywood has received an order 
from Germany for 500 “tents” made of 
plywood. This type of military shelter 
was used rather extensively in the war 
between Finland and the Soviet Union 
during the winter of 1939-40. 


STATE GRANTS FOR SWEDEN’S FORESTS 


An official survey issued by the Swedish 
Forestry Council shows that 1,822,500 
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acres of Swedish forests have been im- 
proved by State grants during the period 
1928-40. Nearly 750,000 acres of bogs 
and marshy woodland have been drained 
and neglected forest areas reforested or 
thinned. 

Total cost of this work was 37,500,000 
crowns, or more than 8,690,000, of which 
sum the Swedish Government contrib- 
uted 16,300,000 crowns. To facilitate 
the transport of timber, 790 miles of for- 
est roads have been built with the help 
of State grants. 


UsEs OF LAMINATED Woop IN UNITED 
KINGDOM 


The many uses in the United Kingdom 
for densified laminated wood, which in 
structure is comparable to plywood, are 
similar to those of moulded plastic sub- 
stances. This composite wood is used 
for electrical insulators and for instru- 
ment panels. Laminated wood has been 
of great service to the aircraft industry, 
according to the British press, and ex- 
perience in that field may prove helpful 
in serving the post-war tool requirements 
of the electrical and allied trades. 

The use of laminated materials for 
tools has effected a saving of up to 80 
percent of weight—an important con- 
sideration in factories where women are 
employed. Tools for short-term re- 
quirements are economically made of 
laminated wood and may be modified 
quickly and cheaply. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CAaNADA’S FARM-MACHINERY IMPORTS 


Farm implements and machinery val- 
ued at $2,010,750 were imported by Can- 
ada in January 1942, compared with 
$1,966,213 a year earlier. The value of 
farm implements and machinery im- 
ported in February 1942 was $2,882,262, 
against a total of $2,152,399 in February 
1941. 

Details of the 1942 trade are shown in 
the following table: 








January | February 
Item 1942 value | 1942 value 

Cream separators--.-........-.-- OY eC 
Separator parts_.............-- 7, 368 $4, 322 
Milking machines_--------.--- 56, 066 36, 392 
Cs 8. ei Roe 17, 673 18, 774 
Harvesters. ----- sraleiaesecie chase 17, 611 18, 185 
PI ain nl nd sn wanwnicars Pacangsdib bakin 5, 713 
yg”. SIRES te , eee Sanes 6 te 1, 203 
I sons Socbceks gosnckcaaeenaen 1, 951 
Cultivators and parts_---....-- 7, 366 15, 658 
Ne See GS Sere 17, 230 10, 373 
Pe. Sekutkieceusked 6, 464 8, 308 
DOR DAROWE isn 26s Sees ni ans 4, 271 1, 581 
a tele acts ses ck cvnscainkys waleia sa 63, 000 33, 960 
NE ooo Sowers 9, 376 7, 946 
NI ans wld as 6, 609 22, 066 
Threshers and parts__.....--.- 5,171 839 
Farm lighting plants-__---..._- 10, 166 14, 690 
WE WIN ok otek eccetun 10, 031 2, 917 
Vegetable graders---_-.....---- 10, 000 5, 899 
Cae Syreers. ......-........- 11, 280 4, 261 
Manure spreaders. - ---------- 27, 562 2, 555 
Spraying and dusting ma- 

REN: | f Se 
Tractors for farm use-_.-.-.-.-..- 952, 018 803, 104 
‘i. eee 669, 575 782, 464 
Windmill parts. -..........---. 5, 406 16, 701 
Land packers and rollers. ----- BREE ED 469 
MN canncanasedotdlssntontininap 562 
Traction ditching machines.-_..|.........--- 2,031 
Unspecified implement parts..|........-.-- 2, 561 
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Swiss MAcHINERY BUSINESS 


The machine industry in Switzerland 
operated practically at capacity through- 
out 1941. The domestic turn-over was 
good, but exports suffered from trans- 
portation difficulties. 

Manufacturers of heavy machinery and 
steam engines had no lack of orders. 
The locomotive industry, though con- 
fined to domestic markets, was active. 
In the textile-machinery industry, sales 
were fairly satisfactory, and the demand 
for small machines exceeded the supply. 
Sale of wood-working machinery and ag- 
ricultural equipment was brisk. 

The metal-goods industry, despite 
searcity of orders from the automobile 
trade, was well employed. Some small 
factories were forced to reduce their out- 
put, however, because of shortages of 
raw materials. 


FARM-MACHINERY SALES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sales of tractors and harvesting ma- 
chinery in the Eastern Province have 
been heavy, according to the African 
press. Increased demand for plows, 
tractors, and general agricultural ma- 
chinery has counteracted a decline in 
sales of harvesting machinery caused by 
a drought in wheat-growing districts. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


“Soap BarRK” FroM CHILE 


The world’s leading supply of quillay 
or quillaja (soap bark) comes from Chile, 
and the United States is the heaviest 
buyer. Exports of soap bark to the 
United States increased from 733.3 met- 
ric tons in 1940 to 982.3 tons in 1941, 
though total exports fell from 1,690.8 to 
1,373.4 metric tons in this period. In 
January and February 1942, the United 
States took only 120.2 tons, against 191.5 
tons in the first 2 months of 1941. 

Its bark rich in saponin, the quillay 
tree grows wild at an elevation of 2,000 
feet or more on Chile’s mountainsides. 
Despite various experimentations, propa- 
gation elsewhere from the seeds of this 
tree has been unsuccessful. Because of 
lax enforcement of laws designed to con- 
serve this natural commodity, as well as 
destructive methods of stripping the bark 
from the trees, it is estimated that 
250,000 trees are destroyed annually. 

Possibly in an effort to safeguard its 
monopoly of soap bark, the Chilean Gov- 
ernment requires its written permission 
to export quillay, and from time to time 
new standards for classifying the product 
are set up. 

Quillay has many uses. In medicine 
it serves as a detergent or cleansing 
agent, and as an expectorant in the early 
stages of bronchitis. Industrially, it is 
used as an emulsifying agent in sham- 
poos, ointments, balsams and resins, cos- 
metic preparations, fire extinguishers, 
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and for producing foam on nonalcoholic 
carbonated beverages. 


DENMARK May LAcK MORPHINE 


Because of uncertainty of supplies of 
morphine from foreign sources, new in- 
terest is being shown in Denmark in do- 
mestic production of this medicinal. Be- 
fore the war, efforts had been made to 
utilize local sources, and substantial areas 
were given over to the cultivation of 
opium poppies. This venture was not as 
profitable as expected and never got be- 
yond the experimental stage. So far, 
reliance has been placed on imports for 
morphine supplies, but it is felt that 
within the near future, probably this 
summer, it will be necessary to intensify 
domestic growth of opium poppies. 


Motion Pictures 


Bic Jump IN ATTENDANCE AT DENMARK’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Attendance at motion-picture theaters 
in 1941 increased 30 percent over 1940, 
according to information released by 
the Danish Bureau of Statistics. A de- 
cline of 10 percent in motion-picture at- 
tendance was recorded for 1940 compared 
with 1939. 

A considerable increase in the num- 
ber of tickets sold for theaters, lectures, 
and similar undertakings during 1941 
was also noted. Entertainment taxes in- 
creased to a corresponding degree. 

The total number of cinema tickets 
sold in 1941 in Denmark is given as 13,- 
412,617, while 12,401,371 were sold in 
1940. 

The various circus establishments in 
Denmark also showed progress in 1941, 
though the number of visitors registered 
an increase only during the month of 
August when compared with 1940. The 
total number of tickets sold in 1940 was 
206,283, while in 1941 the number 
mounted to 227,515. 

The entertainment establishments in 
Denmark as a whole showed an increase 
in gross returns of the amount of 
2,684,400 kroner in 1941, against 1940; 
the total gross returns for the 2 years 
were 19,736,000 kroner in 1940 and 22,- 
420,000 in 1941. 


Fitms REVIEWED BY SOUTH AFRICA’S 
CENSORS 


A total of 1,900 motion-picture films 
were reviewed by the Board of Censors 
in the Union of South Africa during the 
calendar year 1941, together with 304 
news reels, topicals, and similar films. 
Of the above classifications, 1,795 of 
the former and 303 of the latter groups 
of films were approved for general ex- 
hibition without excisions. Films ap- 
proved for general exhibition numbered 
1,449; and 32 were limited to exhibition 
to Europeans only. 

A total of 36 films were rejected in 
their entirety, and 67 were approved 
after being edited. 

Total footage of films censored was 
4,624,880 feet. 

Theatrical films are censored by the 
Board in Capetown, while newsreels and 
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other nontheatrical films are revieweg 
in Johannesburg. 


Naval Stores 


TURPENTINE FROM SWEDEN’S TREE Stumps 


A factory is being built at Los, Sweden, 
to obtain turpentine oil and byproducts 
from tree stumps. The interest Of the 
State in this enterprise, as in all saw. 
mills, cellulose factories, and wood-dis- 
tillation plants, will be controlled by 
A/B Statens Skogsindustrier, an or. 
ganization formed by the Government, 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADA’S ORES 


Expansion of facilities for production 
of zinc concentrates and in the nicke]- 
copper ores group are reported by the 
Canadian Bureau of Mines. 

Also reported are the development of 
chrome ore, manganese concentrates, 
and tungsten that occurs with gold. At 
the beginning of the war Canada pro- 
duced little or no mercury ore; produc- 
tion now is said to be sufficient for 
current requirements of the Dominion. 


CHILE’s RECORD-BREAKING COPPER OUTPUT 


Production of 453,594 metric tons of 
copper in Chile in 1941 far exceeded all 
previous records, says the Boletin Min- 
ero—the previous high of 377,368 tons 
having been registered in 1933. Produc- 
tion in 1940 was reported at 337,701 tons. 


CHROMITE FROM GUATEMALA? 


Granting of concessions in the Depart- 
ment of Zacapa, Guatemala, for the ex- 
ploitation of what are believed to be 
extensive deposits of chromite, with oc- 
currences of manganese, was recently 
reported in the British press. In the 
past, production of chromite in Guate- 
mala has not exceeded 1,000 tons 
annually. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


No IMPENDING “CEILING LIFTS” ON Fats 
AND OILS 


Rumors of forthcoming increases in 
fats and oils ceiling prices are “utterly 
without foundation,” says the United 
States Office of Price Administration, 
which urges that stocks be moved at once 
before more plants are forced to shut 
down because of inadequate suplies. 

Reports of impending ceiling lifts, it 
is stated, have inspired a withholding 
movement of substantial cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil, and tallow supplies from the 
market to the detriment of industry and 
the entire war effort. 

OPA states that Amendment No. 3 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 53 will be 
issued shortly by the Office of Price Ad- 
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ministration. Purpose of this new 
amendment will be to set specific prices 
for some 125 varieties of fats and oils at 
certain basing points over the country. 
Those prices, it is emphasized, generally 
will spell out specifically the same pre- 
yailing ceilings under which the industry 
now is operating. The present maxi- 
mums are the individual seller’s highest 
prices as of October 1, 1941, or 111 percent 
of the price at which transactions were 
made on November 26, 1941. The new 
price basis will be a uniform one for the 
entire industry, with differentials for 
yarious basing points. 

The Administrator indicates that any 
price revisions to be made in the new 
amendment will be minor. These will 
take the form largely of adjustments of 
spreads and other minor inequalities now 
in the schedule. He also states that 
these revisions in some cases will be 
downward as well as upward. 


ARGENTINA’S OLIVE INDUSTRY 


Some 11,000 hectares in Argentina 
have been planted with about 1,200,000 
olive trees, according to an estimate of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Although 
the yield per hectare reaches 200 kilo- 
grams, production does not yet approach 
the ordinary domestic consumption of 
olive oil. Imports of olive oil during the 
last 15 years have averaged 33,395,000 
kilograms per annum, and of olives 
4,336,000 kilograms. To satisfy this de- 
mand from Argentine sources would 
require 166,000 hectares planted with 
16,000,000 trees. 


DOMESTIC OUTLETS FOR CHINA’s TUNG OIL 


In normal times, tung oil is one of 
China’s chief exports. Now, with its 
foreign trade restricted, China is find- 
ing new outlets in the home markets and 
seeking new uses for the oil, reports a 
British journal. Tung oil is largely re- 
placing kerosene in the lamps of China, 
and a liquid fuel is being produced from 
it by a number of factories near Chung- 
king. Reportedly, it is being used suc- 
cessfully in surfacing roads and in mak- 
ing oilcloth and lacquer polish. 


DENMARK’s OILSEED 


The area to be planted to oilseeds in 
Denmark will not be increased, accord- 
ing to European press reports. It is 
expected that no more than 7,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) will be 
planted to mustard seed, and about 5,000 
hectares to other oilseed plants. The 
yield will cover only about 25 percent of 
the domestic consumption. Prices for 
hemp oilseed will be increased to make 
its cultivation more attractive to farm- 
ers, it is stated. 


COTTONSEED SITUATION IN EGYPT 


Cottonseed production in Egypt for the 
cotton year ending August 31, 1942, will 
be about 5,600,000 ardebs (1 ardeb=267 
pounds) after deduction of seed for the 
next sowing, according to trade esti- 
mates. This figure is slightly less than 
the estimates of 5,730,000 ardebs for the 
year ended August 31, 1940, and 5,760,000 
ardebs for 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Only 20 percent of the present crop 
has been tendered to the Joint Anglo- 
Egyptian Cotton Commission for pur- 
chase at fixed prices. Ordinarily 10 per- 
cent is retained for sowing, and the rest 
is bought by crushers or held by dealers 
in expectation of a price rise. It is es- 
timated that the carry-over on August 
31, 1942, will be 1,130,000 ardebs, com- 
pared with 2,150,000 ardebs for 1941. 
The regional buying price for the new 
crop at Alexandria is 75 piasters per 
ardeb. 

Present predictions are that about 170,- 
000 metric tons of cottonseed oil will be 
produced in the 1941-42 cotton year, 
compared with estimates of 55,000 tons 
in 1940-41 and 35,000 tons in normal 
years. The good demand for cottonseed 
oil is traceable to increased local con- 
sumption and the scarcity of competitive 
edible and soap-making oils. 

Production of cottonseed cake is esti- 
mated at about 450,000 metric tons for 
1941-42, compared with 264,000 tons for 
mated at about 450,000 metric tons for 
1939-40 and 318,500 for 1940-41. Cot- 
tonseed cake is being used increasingly 
as fuel and fertilizer, since the shortage 
of shipping space has reduced imports 
of coal and Chilean nitrates. The usual 
consumption of cake for fodder 
continues. 

Egypt imports no cottonseed, cotton- 
seed oil or cake, but before the recent ban 
on exports went into effect 750,000 ar- 
debs of cottonseed from the 1941-42 crop 
and 9,000 metric tons of cottonseed oil 
were exported. 

Because of the difficulty in disposing of 
raw cotton abroad, next year’s cotton 
crop will be substantially reduced, and 
though cotton is normally more profit- 
able, other crops, such as wheat, rice and 
corn will be increased. 


BRITISH TAKE FREE-F'RENCH OILSEEDS 


The whole output of palm kernels, 
palm oil, groundnuts (peanuts), and 
benniseed in French Equatorial Africa 
and French Cameroun is to be purchased 
by the British Government, according to 
an agreement with the Free French Na- 
tional Committee. The agreement covers 
the period from October 1, 1941, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, and merely confirms 
existing practice. 


PEANUTS IN INDIA 


Final all-India forecast for 1941-42 
(representing about 97 percent of the all- 
India total) shows the area under pea- 
nuts (groundnuts) estimated at 6,900,- 
000 acres, compared with the revised 
final figures of 8,770,000 acres in the 
1940-41 season, a decrease of 21 percent. 
A decline of 31 percent is estimated for 
the yield of nuts in shell for 1941-42, 
production being placed at 2,546,000 
long tons against 3,702,000 in 1940-41. 
Condition of the crop, however, is re- 
ported to be fairly good. 

It is estimated that during 1940 and 
1941 domestic consumption in India has 
increased from 40 to 70 percent of the 
annual crop, whereas exports have fallen 
from 55 to 25 percent of the total. Lack 
of hydrogenated-oil imports probably has 
contributed ‘to the increased domestic 
consumption. 
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Madras and Bombay are the two most 
important peanut markets in India. 
Prices at Madras (f. o. r. per candy of 
529.1339 pounds—ex bags) rose from 21 
rupees 4 annas ($6.37) on January 15, 
1941, to 31 rupees 4 annas ($9.37) on De- 
cember 31. The maximum was 35 
rupees ($10.50) in September. Prices 
at Bombay (for “Bold” peanuts ex- 
warehouse per hundredweight of 112 
pounds), advanced from 5 rupees 3 annas 
($1.56) on January 15 to 8 rupees 8 
annas ($2.55) in November, closing at 
8 rupees 7 annas ($2.53). Prices of pea- 
nut oil exhibited a similar rise in 1941. 

Although the fall of Hong Kong and ' 
Singapore and action in Burma have 
closed these outlets for peanuts and pea- 
nut oil, the decrease in acreage planted 
to peanuts and increased domestic con- 
sumption make a decline in prices in 1942 
unlikely. It is probable that rice will be 
cultivated on some of the tracts formerly 
devoted to peanuts. 


MEXICO’s OJIL-AND-FAT SHORTAGE AND 
RESOURCES 


Recent sharp price rises in vegetable 
oils and fats and oil-bearing materials, 
and the Government decree of December 
19, 1941, controlling exports of oil-bear- 
ing seeds, reflect the shortages that 
Mexico faces as a result of war in the 
Pacific. 

Compared with other countries, Mex- 
ico uses relatively few vegetable oils for 
industry and food. They are derived 
mainly from copra, cottonseed, sesame 
seed, peanuts, olive, palm, and linseed. 
A small quantity of oil from native plants 
is used. Prices of vegetable oils and 
domestic lard closely reflect the price 
of imported United States lard. 

Consumption of oils for edible pur- 
poses has not changed materially in the 
past 5 years, but the use for soap has 
increased markedly. Mexico produces 
most of its edible oils. Copra for vege- 
table lard will be in shorter supply, but 
expansion of sesame-seed production is 
expected to offset it. Shortages will be 
more pressing in the use of oils for soap, 
as copra was the chief supplier. 

Imports of copra in 1940 amounted to 
66,296 metric tons, valued at 15,108,939 
pesos, and in 1941 are estimated to have 
been nearly 80,000 metric tons, before 
they were virtually cut off last Decem- 
ber. Domestic production in 1940 is es- 
timated at 32,679 metric tons—a sharp 
rise from the 1939 figures of about 22,000. 
It is unlikely, however, that copra pro- 
duction will increase rapidly, a primary 
factor being inadequate transportation. 

Fairly extensive oil-palm stands are 
found in the coastal regions, and there 
is a small industry in the extraction of 
oil from palm nuts—but to what extent 
the Mexicans use the oil is not known. 
Another palm nut, the coquito, has a 65- 
percent oil content (highest of any oil- 
seed or nut used in Mexico), but de- 
velopment has been retarded by the lack 
of a proper machine for breaking it. At 
present the nuts are broken by hand with 
a hammer. This is the newer method. 
Previously a rock was used. 

In the past year, extraction of oil 
from yet another palm nut, the coyol, 
was begun. The coyol contains about 
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55 percent oil and grows in Tabasco, 
Veracruz, and Chiapas in large quanti- 
ties. Last year a machine was developed 
which crushes the unusually hard shell 
of this nut and extracts the oil economi- 
cally. Production is estimated at 15 
metric tons a month. 

Sesame-seed oil, used chiefly as a salad 
and cooking oil, is preferred to other oils 
by Mexicans, and generally commands 
a premium. Sesame is not directly com- 
petitive with coconut oil, yet is looked 
upon as the best hope to offset the im- 
pending shortage of oils and fats. By 
1940, production of sesame seed had 
steadily increased to 34,754 metric tons, 
from 7,702 in 1930, and in that decade 
sesame jumped from fourth to second 
place in vegetable-oil equivalents. It is 
believed that the 1941 production may 
exceed 40,000 metric tons. Steps have 
been taken to expand acreage this year, 
and a further increase in yield of be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent is considered 
possible. 

Since the 1941 cotton crop was close 
to 330,000 bales, it is estimated that cot- 
tonseed-oil production should be 18,000 
metric tons compared with nearly 15,000 
in 1940. The 1942 cotton crop may be 
even better, but inasmuch as cottonseed 
has an oil yield of only 15 percent, a 
substantial increase in cotton production 
would be necessary to increase the oil 
supply greatly. Foreign trade in cotton- 
seed is negligible, and imports in recent 
years have been used almost wholly for 
planting. 

Production of peanuts has increased 
each year since 1936 and in 1940 totaled 
20 608 metric tons; the trade believes the 
1941 crop may run as large as 25,000 
metric tons. While a substantial portion 
of the peanut crop is consumed in the 
form of nuts, the quantity converted to 
oil is uncertain. In 1940, possibly 12,000 
metric tons were so used and, if so, 
should have yielded about 3,000 metric 
tons of peanut oil. 

The linseed crop has varied widely dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Imports of flax- 
seed and linseed oil have been small, 
so it is apparent that domestic produc- 
tion has largely supplied the require- 
ments of the Mexican paint industry. 
Linseed-oil production (34 percent of lin- 
seed production) is estimated at 1,047 
metric tons in 1940. In the industry’s 
opinion the 1941 linseed crop amounted 
to 5,000 metric tons, or an oil equivalent 
of 1,700 tons. 

The sharp rise in the prices of veg- 
etable oils in Mexico is indicated in the 
table below. Quotations were compiled 
from financial dailies published in Mex- 
ico City. They run from 2 to 4 centavos 
over actual selling prices, according to 
trade information: 

Vegetable Oils—Wholesale Month-End 


Prices at Mexico City January and 
February 1941 and 1942 


[In pesos per kilogram] 
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Never Mind the Wrapping 


Paper is essential to our Victory 
effort, and our paper mills are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet 
demands. True, our paper supply 
Once seemed limitless, but that was 
before the war augmented our 
paper requirements and, at the 
same time, created new problems of 
labor, transportation, and raw ma- 
terials. Now we do not have 
enough paper, and it is everyone’s 
job to save wherever possible. 

Shoppers can help materially by 
carrying unwrapped all articles 
which are packed in individual 
boxes or cartons—or even bottles 
or tin cans. Small items can be 
slipped unwrapped into the pocket 
or purse. A market basket or 
shopping bag on a customer’s arm 
will hold a lot of groceries and 
save a lot of paper sacks. 

We can’t all carry guns or invent 
substitutes for rubber tires, but we 
can all save paper when we are 
making purchases by saying “Never 
mind the wrappirg!” 
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Paints 


BRITISH PAINT ENTERPRISE ACHIEVES 
WARTIME SUCCESS 


At the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the International Paint & Compositions 
Co., Ltd., in Great Britain, it was an- 
nounced that operations in 1941 had been 
very successful. Increased production 
more than offset the effects of difficulties 
imposed by war, and the profit for 1941 
was greater than for any other year. 
The net profit was £214,181, a gain of 
£6,000 over that for 1940. 

The shortage of materials was not felt 
to any extent in 1941, and all possible 
steps were taken to insure a regular sup- 
ply of essential materials in the future. 

Trade with the Far East, which was 
always on a large scale, continued on a 
satisfactory scale, and it is thought that 
the loss of some markets in this area 
through war activities will be counter- 
balanced by increased demands in those 
markets which remain open. 


Paper and Products 


ITALIAN PuLP TRADE 


Italy took 170,000 metric tons of rayon 
pulp and 50,000 metric tons of paper pulp 
from Sweden in 1941, according to re- 
ports appearing in the European press. 
The original agreement had called for 
25,000 metric tons of paper pulp, but an 
additional 25,000 metric tons were ob- 
tained near the end of the year. 

No new negotiations with Germany 
have taken place, either for sulphite or 
sulphate pulp, following a disagreement 
last October over the price of 20,000 tons. 
Indications are that rayon pulp will be 
made available to Germany, though there 
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have been no recent reports of negotig. 
tions. 

Exports to South America continye 
and 1942 shipments to Italy are expected 
to hold up. Inconsequential quantities 
of dry mechanical pulp were exporteg 
to both Germany and Italy during 194]. 


PAPER SHORTAGE IN BRITAIN 


Paper imports into Great Britain 
showed a slight gain during the last quar. 
ter of 1941 over those for the preceding 
quarter, though figures available for Feb. 
ruary and March 1942 show a sharp drop, 
probably because of shipping. Imports 
for the third quarter of 1941 were 29,509 
tons, and those for the fourth quarter 
were 31,207 tons. 

Paper and paper makers’ supplies re. 
mained tight, however, and allocations 
to consumers were reduced during the 
period November 16, 1941, to March 15, 
1942, with increasing restrictions exerted 
by Paper Control. Control over exports 
was extended to include additional types 
of paper and board, leaving very few 
forms of paper exempt. 

Meanwhile, the Board of Trade con- 
tinued its attempts to concentrate the 
industry into fewer mills, though its ef- 
forts have made little headway—largely 
because of technical difficulties. At. 
tempts to save paper continued, espe- 
cially in Government and business circles, 
Book publishers, for example, are using 
thinner paper and reducing formats. 

While waste-paper collections have 
held up well, supplies have diminished, 
largely because of reduced paper con- 
sumption. Newspapers are reducing 
sizes and were ordered to save 10 percent 
of their consumpiticn as from March 16, 
News bulletins, periodicals, and maga- 
zines are limited, March through June, 
to 19% percent of the quantity used 
during the corresponding 1939 period. 

A total of 37,085 books of those listed 
in publisher’s 1939 catalogs were unob- 
tainable at the end of 1941. Percentages 
of books out of print were as follows: 
Technical, 15 percent; children’s books, 
46 percent; fiction, 35 percent; other, 27 
percent. Additional supplies, however, 
have been granted publishers, beginning 
March 1, for publications helpful to the 
war effort. 

Paper is now allotted to each periodi- 
cal, instead of to each publisher as for- 
merly, and publishers may not use paper 
allotted to one periodical for another. 
Other revisions in license control extend 
the license period from 3 months to 4, 
saving 25 percent in application forms. 

In all, 14,000 tons of paper have been 
allotted periodicals for use during the 
eighth licensing period, plus an 830-ton 
supplement. Greeting-card manufac- 
turers have been granted 3,000 tons for 
the whole of 1942, and consumption for 
posters, labels, lists of stock shares, and 
news bulletins has been limited. Ob- 
servance of limitations is accepted in 
good grace, though there is some shop- 
lifting, made easier because of un- 
wrapped parcels. 

Some papermakers’ supplies have been 
plentiful, while others have been very low. 
Straw is plentiful, together with china 
clay, but the demand for rags exceeds 
the supply; rosin is low, together with 
cotton linters and chemicals. 
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No figures are available for wood pulp, 
put there is little optimism about con- 
tinued supplies; the supply of crude 
colors has recently dropped slightly; 
casein is adequate but not abundant; and 
sizing and china clay are both under 
export control. Glycerin is under pri- 
ority order for use in Government con- 
tracts only. 

Meanwhile, research continues into 
substitute materials, including artichoke 
stems, fibers, hop vines, and marsh 
grasses. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ALBERTA OIL PRODUCTION 


Oil production in Alberta, Canada, is 
yearly taking a more important place in 
Canadian commerce, having reached 
10,000,000 barrels in 1941. Total for 1936 
was barely one-seventh the 1941 figure, 
and potentialities are believed far in ex- 
cess of the amounts produced. 


Conservation measures, placed in ef- 
fect after considerable natural-gas wast- 
age, are said to insure long life to pres- 
ent fields, especially those in Turner 
Valley. New fields are also being opened, 
the Vermilion field especially being 
looked upon as important. The possible 
life of the Turner fields is said to be more 
than 40 years. 


CANARY ISLANDS Face ACUTE FUEL 
PROBLEMS 


A “resurrected” passenger train, made 
up of a small German steam locomotive 
and four abandoned streetcars, now re- 
lieves to some extent the necessity of 
burning increasingly scant supplies of 
gasoline and oil in the Canary Islands, 
according to European press reports. 
Running between Las Palmas and the 
port region, over the rails of an aban- 
doned streetcar line, the little train is 
always packed, it is stated. 


Other transport substitutes have been 
necessary because of fuel shortages. The 
bulk of cargo from Las Palmas is now 
carried coastwise by sea, saving motor 
traffic over highways, and taxis and bus- 
ses are limited in gasoline consumption. 

Gasoline pumps are empty, and the use 
of electricity was restricted in March, 
the rules now permitting factories to use 
current only after 11 p. m. All houses 
must be dark by that time. Kerosene 
is also being rationed in small amounts, 
the average during March being 4 liters 
toa family card, and 1 liter to an individ- 
ual rationing card. 


RuMANIA’s O1L: Nazi EFFORTS PARTLY 
FRUSTRATED 


Rumanian oil production, completely 
under German control, is steadily de- 
Clining, say European press reports, de- 
Spite stepped-up quotas set by Germany 
when the Nazis took over Rumanian 
economic control. Moreover, transpor- 
tation and storage difficulties are beset- 
ting the Germans, though they have 
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solved transport to some extent. The 
difficulties reduced 1940 output because 
of storage problems. 

The production quota for 1940 was 
1,500,000 metric tons, a figure doubled 
to 3,000,000 tons when the Germans took 
over—but efforts to attain the increase 
proved fruitless (even by Germany’s ex- 
perts sent for that purpose). Output 
has, in fact, dwindled since 1936, because 
oil reserves are gradually giving out. 

Rumania’s production, export, and 
home consumption in the past 3 years are 
shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of metric tons] 








Domestic 

» 

Years . mone Export |consump- 
tion 

1939 " 6, 240 4,175 1, 785 

No enite ox 5, 750 3, 530 1, 850 

1941- is 5, 250 3, 100 1, 700 














The insatiable thirst of the German 
war machine for oil is clearly apparent 
in the acute oil and gasoline shortage 
which developed in Rumania during the 
first quarter of 1942. Stocks that had 
been accumulated at refineries and on 
docks at the port of Constanza have long 
since been exported to Germany, say 
press reports originating in Europe. 

Regular supplies at certain oil fields 
are removed daily by Germany, leaving 
practically nothing for domestic con- 
sumption. Taxis and private cars are no 
longer to be seen in Bucharest, it is 
stated. 


Railway 
Equipment 


FURTHER ELECTRIFICATION FOR 
SWITZERLAND 


Under the second wartime budget of 
the Swiss Federal Railways, further elec- 
trification of line is to be completed, 
and two heavy or four to five light elec- 
tric locomotives are to be built, accord- 
ing to the European press. The total 
number of electric locomotives at the 
end of 1942, excluding the Briinig line, 
will include 516 electric locomotives, 3 
Diesel locomotives, 64 motor coaches and 
railcars, and 161 light tractors. 


New RAILWAY LINK IN SyYRIA-PALESTINE 


Work is now proceeding rapidly on the 
construction of a railway linking Haifa 
and Beyrout, and later it will be taken 
as far as Tripoli in Northern Lebanon. 
When completed, the new line will have 
an important strategic bearing upon the 
question of supplies and communications 
in the Middle East Command. 


TuRKEY GETS MoRE ROLLING STOCK 


The Turkish Minister of Transport 
and Communications has announced 
that 25 new locomotives and 650 freight 
cars, delivered from Great Britain, have 
been assembled and placed in service, ac- 
cording to the British press. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


CryYton’s New Bonus PLAN 


To encourage production of plantation 
rubber in Ceylon, a bonus of 30 cents a 
pound is to be paid for rubber produced 
in excess of 90 percent of the standard 
assessment for each estate. A bonus of 
60 cents a pound will be paid for rubber 
produced in excess of 100 percent. The 
Rubber Controller is now the sole pur- 
chaser of Ceylon rubber. . 


RUBBER FROM SIBERIAN DANDELIONS 


The success of Soviet scientists in using 
the Siberian dandelions (Taraxacum kok- 
saghyz) for the production of rubber 
latex has taken on added importance 
since the fall of Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

In Canada, the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association has announced its in- 
tention to begin experimentation. Steps 
are being taken to obtain seed, and when 
it is available test plots will be planted. 

The possibility of cultivating this plant 
in Sweden will be investigated by Sveriges 
Utsadesforening (Seed Experiment So- 
ciety of Sweden) at Svalov. 

An authoritative source states that a 
yield of about 200 kilograms of latex per 
hectare (2.47 acres) may be expected 
under favorable conditions, but it is be- 
lieved that prospects for growing this 
dandelion in Sweden are poor, since the 
large areas of fertile land required for 
its cultivation are needed for grain 
production. 


Shipbuilding 


CaNnaDA’s NEW SHIPPING-VESSEL SUBSIDY 


The Dominion Government has au- 
thorized a subsidy to encourage construc- 
tion of fishing vessels in British Colum- 
bia, according to the Canadian press. 
This development follows the requisi- 
tioning of approximately 170 seiner- 
packer-type fishing vessels by the Cana- 
dian Admiralty for naval patrol duty, 
which has depleted the western Canadian 
fishing fleet of many of its largest vessels. 
Because the production of canned fish is 
vitally essential to the United Nations, 
additional vessels must be considered, it 
is stated. 

To be eligible for the subsidy, the ves- 
sels must be built according to plans 
approved by the Government and must 
be certified as coming within the speci- 
fied class. A special depreciation allow- 
ance of 20 percent annually, to be based 
on the actual cost less the subsidy, will 
be granted for tax purposes. 

Vessels subsidized under this plan may 
not be sold by their owners within 5 years 
of their purchase from the builders, ex- 
cept with Government permission. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SHIP FOR DENMARK 


The first Diesel-electric merchant ship 
built in Denmark was recently completed, 
according to the British press. The ves- 
sel is 30 meters in length and 7.5 meters 
in breadth, and has a draught of 2.6 
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meters. The propelling machinery con- 
sists of a six-cylinder four-cycle single- 
acting motor of 150 horsepower, driving 
a generator. 


INDIA RUSHES SHIPBUILDING 


All of India’s shipbuilding yards are 
now working at full capacity on the con- 
struction of naval vessels of the various 
types required for use in the war, ac- 
cording to the European press. 

More than 300 of such vessels are 
under construction, and altogether more 
than 30,000 men are employed in the 
various shipbuilding and repairing yards 
in the country. 


SUPERLATIVE ACHIEVEMENT BY UNITED 
KINGDOM 


In the last quarter of 1941 the United 
Kingdom completed four times as much 
naval tonnage and twice as much mer- 
chant shipping as in the last quarter 
before the war, according to the British 
press. 

The production of ships was greater 
than at any time in the last war. In fact, 
the output of ships and tanks and all 
other equipment needed in the war effort, 
taken together, is 10 times greater than 
at the beginning of the war, it is stated. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
New FACTORY FOR ARGENTINA 


A cotton mill and bag factory is to be 
established by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in the Chaco territory, according to 
the South American press. The factory 
is to be used exclusively for production 
of cotton sacks and manufacture of cot- 
ton yarns and fabrics suitable therefor. 
It is estimated that 20,000,000 sacks will 
be produced annually. 

The factory will be operated initially 
as a State-owned entity under the super- 
vision of the National Cotton Board, but 
will eventually be operated as a 
cooperative. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX AND HEMP IN SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES 


The war has spread the cultivation of 
flax and hemp beyond the borders of 
Belgium, Ireland, France, the Soviet 
Union, and Germany, into several of the 
more northern countries, European press 
reports indicate. 

In Sweden it is expected that flax cul- 
tivation will reach 3,000 hectares com- 
pared with 1,000 in 1941; approximately 
2,000 hectares are estimated to be seeded 
with hemp, though only soft hemp can 
be grown in Sweden, the hard varieties 
requiring a tropical climate. 

Two flax-finishing plants have been in 
operation since 1941, and plans are 
under way to complete three additional 
units in 1942, with a capacity of 1,500 
metric tons each—in all of which Swed- 
ish or German machinery will be used. 
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Simplification Marches On 


Another stronghold falls as war 
economy continues its inexorable 
advance on the vanities of both 
men and women in a large portion 
of the fashion world. Simplifica- 
tion and reduction in the number 
of styles is the order of the day. 

In the United Kingdom women’s 
and girl’s underwear and night- 
wear must be of the plainest. No 
longer will they be enhanced by 
embroidery, applique work, lace, or 
similar decorations. The prohibi- 
tion applies to garments made of 
rayon or any other material, and 
it specifies minimum seaming, 
stitching and hem allowances, as 
well as maximum yardages. 

Men and youths may no longer 
obtain double-breasted jackets and 
waistcoats, and these are further 
restricted as to the number and 
types of buttons and pockets; no 
fancy belts will be furnished. 
Trousers will have no more than 
three pockets, no cuffs and no 
pleats, and trouser bottoms will 
have a maximum width of 19 
inches. 











Two hemp-finishing plants are to be 
completed in Sweden during 1942, which 
should be sufficient to handle the esti- 
mated 1942 hemp crop. 

Farmers in Denmark are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the cultivation 
of flax and hemp. A new processing fac- 
tory at Norresundby is expected to begin 
operations in April or May. This will 
be equipped with two sets of machinery— 
one to process flax, the other, hemp. 

It is hoped to continue and even ex- 
pand the cultivation and processing of 
flax and hemp in Denmark after the war 
so as to supply the domestic market and 
perhaps also make exports possible. 

Flax production is also being encour- 
aged in Norway. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


NAZIS PLAN TOBACCO PLANTING IN ‘CON- 
QUERED EASTERN REGIONS 


Formation by the Germans of an en- 
terprise to be known as the Hanseatic 
Raw-Tobacco Co. is expected in the near 
future, according to an article published 
in a Bremen newspaper. The object of 
this new company is to intensify tobacco 
planting in the occupied eastern areas of 
Europe. 

Prospects for such an undertaking are 
said to appear “very favorable” in the 
Ukraine and adjacent regions, where an 
area of 150,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.47 acres) is already under tobacco cul- 
tivation. (The total tobacco area in 
Greece and Bulgaria comprises 127,000 
hectares.) Large agricultural establish- 
ments will be used for growing tobacco. 
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Since the climate of southern Soviet re. 
gions lends itself to the cultivation of 
cigar tobacco, this variety chiefly wi) 
be planted. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Tax increases on imported cigarettes 
will probably advance present retajj 
prices about 20 percent, Swedish press 
reports indicate. A well-known U, g, 
brand retailing at 3.50 Swedish kronor 
per pack of 20 cigarettes will under the 
new tax rate cost about 4.20 kronor, 4 
popular brand of United States smoking 
tobacco will be retailed at about 7 
kronor for a 1-pound tin, compared with 
22 kronor before the war. Despite these 
high prices a good demand for United 
States cigarettes and pipe tobaccos con- 
tinues. 

The new taxes became effective at the 
close of last year. The tax on chewing 
plug was not increased, as consumption 
of this product is steadily diminishing, 
No increase in retail prices of domestic 
tobaccos is anticipated, since the olq 
prices on cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
carry sufficient margin to absorb the 
increased taxes. 

The Swedish Tobacco Monopoly says 
that sales of tobacco products in 194] 
were valued at 264,855,000 kronor, a gain 
of about 13 percent over the 230,922,000 
kronor reported for the preceding year, 
Of the 1941 total, 256,357,000 kronor rep- 
resent Swedish tobacco products, and 
the remaining 8,498,000 kronor (only 3 
percent of all sales) imported tobacco 
manufactures. 

With the threat of dwindling receipts 
of tobacco from the United States and 
the Near East, the Swedish Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly has taken steps to conserve stocks 
of unmanufactured tobacco for 1942 con- 
sumption, and present stores are believed 
adequate. Since October 1, 1941, all 
Swedish cigarettes have been manufac- 
tured with mouthpieces to save about 
one-third of the tobacco formerly used, 
and domestic smoking tobacco has been 
restricted to two or three brands. In 
addition, the Monopoly began a discreet 
rationing policy in February of this year 
to prevent consumer hoarding and to 
maintain normal consumption. 

The tobacco crop of 1941 totaled 510 
metric tons, compared with 451 in 1949. 
Reported of good quality, the 1941 crop 
will be used for the manufacture of snuff, 
as in previous years. The area planted 
in tobacco in 1942 is expected to increase 
ee 10 percent over the 1941 
total. 





Postal and Telegraph Rates In- 
creased in India 


India’s Third War Budget provides for 
a substantial increase in postal and tele- 
graph rates. The ordinary letter rate is 
to be raised 20 percent, but the rate on 
post cards remains. unchanged. The 
minimum rate for ordinary telegrams 
will also go up 20 percent, while the rate 
on express telegrams will be doubled. 
Surcharges on trunk-call fees are to be 
increased from 10 to 20 percent. 
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Good Neighbors’ Progress: 


New Agricultural Experiment 
Station for Peru 


Completion of arrangements for an 
agricultural experiment station at Tingo 
Maria, Peru, to aid in development of 
rubber, quinine, and other strategic ma- 
terials was announced recently by Nelson 
A. Rockfeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Plans for collaboration by Peru and the 
United States in establishing and operat- 
ing the station were embodied in a mem- 
orandum of an agreement signed by 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard and the Peruvian Minister of 
Finance and Commerce, David Dasso, on 
April 22. 

The United States, through the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, in cooperation 
with the State and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, is contributing financial and tech- 
nical aid. Peru is contributing land, 
building, and other facilities, as well as 
scientists to work with scientists from the 
United States. 


The location of the station, on the east- 
ern slopes of the Andes Mountains, near 
the headwaters of the Amazon River, is 
considered favorable for experiments in 
development of rubber, quinine, and other 
agricultural products now in urgent need 
to replace former major supply sources 
in the Far East. 

Besides rubber and quinine, both na- 
tive to South America, Peru has soil and 
climatic conditions suited to growing of 
abaca and other hard fibers for rope; 
rotenone-bearing crops for production of 
insecticides; trees yielding vegetable oils; 
kapok, tea, certain hardwoods, and man- 
dioca. 

These products are in demand in the 
American Hemisphere for war industry, 
as substitutes for other materials, and 
for replacement of lost supply sources 
outside the hemisphere. 

For several years the Government of 
Peru has been engaged in development 
work in the upper Amazon region, in- 
cluding a highway over the Andes. The 
Tingo Maria agricultural station ties in 
with these activities. Headquarters for 
a colonization project have been estab- 
lished at Tingo Maria. 

In addition to strategic materials, the 
station will foster production of fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and livestock to pro- 
mote health and economic stability in 
the region. 

“The Tingo Maria project,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller, “is another example of how 
the Americas can work together for 
mutual benefit. We need rubber, qui- 
nine, and other materials that Peru can 
Produce from its soil. In turn, we can 
help Peru develop its economy with 
financial aid, technical advice, and farm- 
ing equipment. 


“There is much room for this sort of 
collaboration among the American Re- 
publics. The Americas now must pro- 
ceed vigorously to expand production of 
many things we have been importing 
from Europe, Asia, and the South Pacific 
islands. 

“Certain fibers, drugs, and foods can 
be grown quickly. For rubber and qui- 
nine, large-scale production in this Hem- 
isphere requires years of experiment and 
effort. But the lessons of the last few 
months teach us the need of such experi- 
ment and development effort. The 
Tingo Maria Station is a step along this 
new development road.” 


Latin American Countries 
Compiling Air-Freight Data 


At present large amounts of goods are 
being transported by air between various 
warring nations and their outposts and 
allies. Many types of air freight not 
previously considered economical to ship 
in international trade have been dis- 
patched between the United States and 
the other United Nations, as well as be- 
tween Axis nations and the territories 
which they have occupied. Total 
amounts involved are said to reach sur- 
prising levels, and, were this Nation not at 
war, the separate tabulation of these sta- 
tistics of U. S. foreign trade would doubt- 
less make pleasant reading for companies 
engaging in aerial shipments or aircraft 
manufacture. 

Two Central American republics have 
been making distinctions in their cus- 
toms reports, between goods which ar- 
rive or leave by air and those that enter 
commercial channels by sea or rail ship- 
ment. El Salvador has been publishing 
records of air traffic since 1933, and an 
index based on that year’s movement as 
100 advanced to 395.8 by 1939. Nica- 
ragua started its compilation in 1938, 
just 4 calendar years ago. 

The number of packages imported into 
El Salvador by air during the 5 years 
ending with 1939 averaged 6,713 annu- 
ally, while export shipments averaged 
7,020 pieces. Three air lines provided 
service to that nation from other coun- 
tries. The greatest movement was from 
and to the United States. But we have 
no accounting of how much or what kind 
of goods may have come or gone there 
by air—except, perhaps, the records of 
particular companies. 

Nicaragua, distinguishing its air from 
general customs’ clearances, found that 
1,528 packages arrived and 828 left in 
1938. Values of nferchandise were rela- 
tively small, but gold exports brought the 
total to $904,040. Another air-line sys- 
tem, operating only between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, brought 559 packages 
into Managua, principal airport, and took 
313 to Costa Rica. 
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Technicians to Develop Brazil’s 
Vegetable Fats-and-Oils 
Industry 


A group of technicians from the United 
States has gone to Brazil, at the invita- 
tion of the Brazilian Government, to aid 
in studying possibilities for developing 
increased production of vegetable fats 
and oils. 

These products represent an industry 
of fast-growing importance to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The Americas have 
been cut off from some former impor- 
tant sources of vegetable oils in the Far 
East, and now are seeking supplies in 
South and Central America. 

Brazil, with its vast forests and count- 
less oil-bearing trees, is considered in 
the vegetable-oil trade a potential source 
of greatly increasing production. 

The group of experts will visit fac- 
tories and research institutions and make 
studies and suggestions for increased pro- 
duction. The scientists will augment re- 
cent technical aid which the United 
States has furnished Brazil. Previously, 
a number of rubber and mining experts 
were assigned to that country upon the 
request of the Brazilian Government. 


Mexican-Border Free Zone 


Mexicali, Mexico, located on the inter- 
national boundary opposite Port Calexico, 
is never closed. All merchandise is per- 
mitted free entry into the Free Zone with 
the exception of commodities that would 
compete with local products, such as 
canned fish, meats, vegetable oil, laundry 
soap, malt, beer, dairy and farm produce, 
and spirits on a dutiable list. 

Large numbers of visitors from the 
United States indulge in the usual tourist 
pastimes, spending an average of several 
hours and about $1.25 each. With the 
establishment of larger, more modern, 
and better-stocked stores in Mexicali, 
there has been a decided decrease in 
Mexican purchases in Calexico. 


$25,000,000 for Cuban 
Agriculture 


The signing of an agreement between 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
the Republic of Cuba, and the Comisién 
de Fomento Nacional, an agency of the 
Cuban Government, with respect to the 
$25,000,000 credit authorized in May 1941 
was recently announced by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The funds will be used to finance agri- 
cultural development and diversification 
and public works throughout the island 
of Cuba—each project to be approved by 
the Bank. 
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Tara—New Source of Wealth 
for Peru 


The wild tara bush, source of an ex- 
tract for tanning leather, is developing 
into a new source of wealth for Peru, 
says the magazine “Cahuida,” published 
in Lima. 

The tara bush (Caesalpinia tinctoria) 
is a close cousin to the divi-divi found in 
the Caribbean countries. It grows wild 
along the semiarid foothills of the west 
coast of the Andes, mainly in northern 
and central Peru. It bears a long pod 
filled with seeds. The pod and pulp that 
surround the seeds have a tannin Con- 
tent of 50 to 60 percent. This is an even 
higher content than is found in the 
sumac, cultivated for this purpose in 
southern Europe. Tara has nearly twice 
as much tannin, according to this maga- 
zine, as has quebracho wood, found in 
Argentina and Paraguay. Tara has 
other desirable qualities in that it im- 
parts little color to the leather treated 
by it. 

The pods, gathered at the end of the 
dry season, are either baled as they are 
and exported or threshed out by letting 
horses trample on them. In peacetime, 
this product has a value of about $3 per 
100 pounds. Exports from Peru have 
risen rapidly in late years—490 tons in 
1939 and nearly three times that amount 
in 1941, largely to the United States. 

It is now being urged that plantations 
of tara be established on thousands of 
uncultivated acres along the west coast 
of Peru. Some concern is felt in Lima 
because the French, in recent years, have 
tried to establish cultivation of this plant 
in the colonies of North Africa where 
similar climatic conditions are found. 
It is pointed out that such products as 
cocoa, cube, quinine, and rubber, all of 
which were originally found in South 
America in a wild state, are now exten- 
sively cultivated in other parts of the 
world. 

That the world offers a large market 
for tanning extracts is shown by the fact 
that the United States alone in the first 
9 months of 1941 imported from Argen- 
tina and Paraguay some _ 167,800,000 
pounds of quebracho-wood extract plus 
several thousand tons of quebracho wood. 
Purchases of tanning extracts from such 
sources as Madagascar, India, Borneo, 
South Africa, and Europe now are halted 
or hampered on account of war. 

The tanning business of the United 
States in 1939 was greater than that of 
all Europe, including the United King- 
dom. 


Unemployment Problem 
Studied in Bahamas 


The unemployment problem in the Ba- 
hamas is becoming troublesome but plans 
are being made which promise at least 
a partial solution of the difficulty. The 
war has sharply reduced the tourist trade 
which, especially in the winter season, 
gave work directly and indirectly to thou- 
sands of semiskilled and _ unskilled 
laborers. 
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The new plan involves the establish- 
ment of a training camp for the unem- 
ployed. The Parliament, influenced 
largely by the broad vision of the Gover- 
nor of the islands, is voting £10,000 for 
the project. 

It is planned to clear about 200 acres 
of the best land available on New Prov- 
idence and to construct roads and build- 
ings using labor that is now unemployed. 
Eventually between 200 and 300 will be 
kept on the site for training in agricul- 
tural and other enterprises, after which 
it is hoped that many will be absorbed 
in private undertakings. The cost of 
operating the camp after it is completed 
is estimated at £10,000 per year. 

At present, there are about 1,200 regis- 
tered as unemployed, of which approxi- 
mately 500 are classified as skilled or 
semiskilled. Of the unskilled, about 100 
are women. It is recognized that some 
of these will have to be used in a settle- 
ment scheme in the Out Islands, but it 
is hoped that the training program will 
provide a good start to a solution of the 
unemployment problem. 


Machete Wins High Priority 
Rating in United States 


Manufacturers of machetes in the 
United States have received a high 
priority rating on materials for these 
general-utility tools, the War Production 
Board has announced. 


A Connecticut firm, believed to be the 
only United States seller of the tool, an- 
nually ships many thousands of these big 
knives to Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and other markets in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Agricultural experts of the other 
Americas, in presenting the case for the 
machete, pointed out that the tool is in- 
dispensable to tropical economy. It is 
used for clearing land, cultivating, and 
harvesting sugar and other major crops. 

The high priority rating on machetes, 
which means that manufacturers will be 
able to obtain necessary materials, will 
be effective until June 1. Exporters, 
however, believe that the War Production 
Board, in cooperation with Export Con- 
trol and other Government agencies, 
may be able to work out a longer-range 
plan to assure continuation of machete 
exports to the other Americas. 


Mexico’s New “Tourism” 
Campaign 
Mexico is undertaking an important 


publicity campaign in an effort to stim- 
ulate one of its most important indus- 


tries, entertaining the American tourist. 


Reports to the Mexican Interior Depart- 
ment indicate that tire rationing and 
travel restrictions have brought a dis- 
quieting decline in the tourist business, 
and that some of Mexico’s hotels have 
closed for that reason. The new cam- 
paign will be designed to counteract such 
a trend and reinvigorate the tourist busi- 
ness in the Republic. 
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Castilloa Rubber from Centra] 
America Aids War Effort 


With the present shortage of rubber, 
the wild castilloa tree, which is native to 
Central America, is becoming increas. 
ingly important as a source of rubber, 
supplementary to the hevea tree. Esti. 
mates place the potential rubber yield of 
the hemisphere’s castilloa trees at 20,000 
tons annually. Though small compareg 
with normal United States requirements, 
such an amount is of value in the prose. 
cution of the war. 


At the start of this century the castillog 
tree, and not the hevea, was regarded by 
many experts as the coming source of 
rubber. Considerable quantities of rub- 
ber were gathered from wild castillog 
trees, and a number of plantations to 
raise the tree were started in southern 
Mexico and Central America. 


The castilloa grows wild over a wide 
area from southern Mexico to northern 
South America. The mature tree some- 
times attains a height of 180 feet and a 
girth of 15. Its rubber is of lower quality 
than hevea, but for many purposes it can 
be used as a substitute. Castilloa rubber 
is cheaper to gather than hevea. Four 
or five tappings produce the maximum 
amount of latex, compared to the 150 
tappings that may be required for hevea 
trees. ‘ 
Agricultural experts advise that, if the 
maximum quantity of rubber is to be ob- 
tained over any but a very short period, 
trees should be tapped periodically and 
not cut down, as they have been in many 
areas in the past. Research on methods 
of tapping at the plantations of the 
Haitian Development Corporation has 
developed a method that produces the 
greatest quantity of latex with the least 
damage to the tree. 


Panama’s New “Anti-Cancer” 
Stamps 


The third issue of 3,000,000 postage 
stamps of 1-cent denomination to raise 
funds to support the Cancer Institute 
has been authorized by the Government 
of Panama. Every piece of mail circu- 
lating through the post offices of the 
Republic will be required to bear one of 
the anti-cancer stamps. The stamps are 
purple in color and carry the portraits 
of Pierre and Marie Curie, discoverers of 
radium. The legend (in Spanish) will be 
“Republic of Panama—Fight Against 
Cancer—One Cent—1942.” 


Progress in El Salvador 


The first installment of a loan from the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, to 
be used on public works, arrived in Hl 
Salvador in mid-April. The initial re- 
mittance amounted to $50,000. At the 
same time it was announced that a Ce- 
ment factory will be established in Hl 
Salvador with Colombian capital. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
May 12, 1942: 


No. 334—Foreign Petroleum Industry Ma- 
terial Rating Plan; Forms PD-311 and 
BEW-128. 


On Saturday, April 25, the Division of 
Industry Operations of the War Produc- 
tion Board issued their release No. 985, 
outlining “a new method of assigning 
preference ratings to orders for export 
adopted by the Board.” Immediate ap- 
plication of this new method is limited 
to exports to American and other petro- 
leum enterprises producing petroleum 
in foreign countries for our war program 
and for the United Nations. 

The new system commences through 
Application for Export Certificate on 
BEW Form 128, which is submitted to the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Exports, Industrial Licensing Division, 
2501 Que Street, NW., Washington, D. C., 
by American petroleum producers or by 
the authorized agents of applicants who 
are foreign producers. 

BEW Form 128 serves two purposes: 
First, it constitutes the means (and the 
only means) by which an applicant may 
extend preference ratings previously 
issued by the War Production Board to 
deliveries to him of the articles and ma- 
terials enumerated; second, it constitutes 
an export license permitting shipments 
of such commodities to the named con- 
signee and country of destination. If 
suppliers are known and purchase orders 
are placed at the time the original appli- 
cation is made, the appropriate number 
(determined by the number of suppliers) 
of Applications for Export Certificates 
should be submitted at that time; if, 
however, some or all of the suppliers are 
not known at that time, such applications 
may be submitted after the original 
application has been approved. 

If this application is in proper form, 
the Board of Economic Warfare will issue 
two certificates: one, the original, will 
constitute the Export License; the other, 
the quadruplicate copy, will constitute 
the Certificate of Assignment of Prefer- 
ence Ratings. When the applicant, or 
agent, receives the two certificates, he 
should retain the original (Export Li- 
cense) and present it to the Collector 
of Customs at the port of exit when the 
articles and materials enumerated there- 
in are ready for shipment; he should file 
the quadruplicate copy (Certificate of 
Assignment of Preference Ratings) with 
the supplier named thereon. That por- 
tion of the form containing information 
hot required by the supplier will be torn 
from the quadruplicate copy before leav- 
ing this office, and both certificates will 
be mailed as directed by the applicant in 
Question 12. In those cases where a 


Certificate of Assignment of Preference 
Rating is not necessary, only one Certifi- 
cate, constituting an Export License, will 
be issued. 

Form PD-311 of the Division of Opera- 
tions of the War Production Board con- 
stitutes an application under the Foreign 
Petroleum Industry Material Rating Plan. 

The purpose of this plan is to enable 
persons engaged in operating a petroleum 
enterprise outside of the United States, 
its territories and possessions, and the 
Dominion of Canada to present data to 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, War 
Production Board, Board of Economic 
Warfare, and Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration so that appropriate priority 
assistance and export authority may be 
granted for the delivery of material used 
in various production, refining, trans- 
portation, and marketing operations. 

After the data submitted is analyzed 
and adjusted by the Board of Economic 
Warfare or the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator, the War Production Board 
may assign preference ratings to oper- 
ators for the delivery of approved ma- 
terial. Before applying a preference 
rating, a Certificate of Assignment of 
Preference Ratings must be received from 
Board of Economic Warfare or the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration, and an 
Export License or a statement of author- 
ity to export must be obtained. The use 
of these documents in applying prefer- 
ence ratings shall be in accordance with 
these instructions and with Priorities 
Regulations No. 9. 

It is the policy of the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator, War Production Board, 
Board of Economic Warfare, and Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration that the 
supply of scarce material available for the 
petroleum industry be utilized most ef- 
fectively. For this reason, inventories 
should be maintained at the minimum 
practicable level. When reviewing the 
need for material, inventories and 
amounts used are compared with antic- 
ipated requirements. If an operator feels 
that a comparison of these quantities 
does not adequately portray his position 
with respect to certain items because of 
unbalanced inventories or other reasons, 
he may submit to the Board of Economic 
Warfare (at the time Form PD-311 is 
filed additional information in a letter 
plainly marked: “Attention, Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator.” If certain in- 
ventory categories contain obsolete or un- 
usually slow-moving items which merit 
special consideration, the operator may 
direct attention to them in such an ac- 
companying letter. Attached to this let- 
ter, there should be a detailed list of items 
meriting special consideration, classified 
and listed by the categories in which they 
are included. 
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No. 335—Certain Graphite Manufactures 
Permitted to be Exported to Canada 
Under General License. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective im- 
mediately, graphite manufactures, in- 
cluding graphite crucibles, retorts, and 
stoppers (Schedule B No. 5480.55), for- 
merly requiring an individual license for 
all destinations, may be exported to Can- 
ada under general license, G-1. Ship- 
ments to all other destinations will con- 
tinue to require an individual export 
license. 


No. 336—Shipping Priorities. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 22, outlining a 
system of shipping priorities, as follows: 


Beginning May 7th, licenses covering goods 
moving by water to other American Republics 
will bear shipping priority ratings. These 
ratings will become effective with steamship 
lines at a date to be announced in a subse- 
quent bulletin, and are defined as follows: 


Rating A will be assigned to licenses author- 
izing the exportation of articles and ma- 
terials contributing directly to the United 
States war program or to hemispheric mili- 
tary defense. In this category might fall 
vital supplies for mines, oil fields, railways, 
shipyards, agricultural projects, commuini- 
cations, strategic roads, and similar enter- 
prises, all connected directly with the war 
program. 

Rating B will be assigned to licenses for 
articles and materials essential to the main- 
tenance of industrial, economic, and civilian 
life of the country of destination. In this 
category might fall materials vital to the 
maintenance and repair of public utilities, 
railways, roads, airports, communications, 
shipyards, agricultural projects, all of prime 
importance to the country of destination, 
supplies for industries turning out vital 
materials for the civilian and military needs 
of the country of destination; materials for 
newspapers, and other services which con- 
tribute to anti-Axis sentiment; materials 
for preservation of public health, including 
vital foodstuffs, fertilizers, etc. 

Rating C will be assigned to licenses for com- 
modities deemed important to the industrial 
and civilian life of the country of destina- 
tion, but for which there is no immediate 
urgency, and the lack of which would not 
cause economic dislocation. In this cate- 
gory might also fall materials for public 
works, civic improvement, or housing, etc. 

Rating D will be assigned to licenses for non- 
essential articles and commodities which, 
while desirable, appear unnecessary in war- 
time and for which there are substitutes, or 
without which the economic and civilian 
life of the country of destination would not 
be seriously harmed. 

Rating AA is a special rating held in reserve 
to be applied in cases which are considered 
of the utmost importance and urgency. 


The underlying purpose of this plan is two- 
fold: first, to make certain that materials 
required for our war program and for Hemi- 
spheric defense are produced as quickly and 
efficiently as possible, and, second, that the 
essential needs of our sister republics are met 
to the best of our ability. 

These ratings stamped on licenses will be- 
come effective as secon as this office has com- 
pleted its review of outstanding licenses on 
the basis of the statements furnished in re- 
sponse to Current Controls Bulletin No. 14. 
A future bulletin will announce the date 
these ratings will become effective. 

In the case of outstanding licenses, the 
shipping priority will be made known to 
license holders. 

When shipping priorities are effective, 
steamship operators will be directed by the 
War Shipping Administration to book cargo 
in accordance with the shipping priority rat- 
ings assigned by the Office of Exports. Avail- 
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able “AA” cargo will be given precedence Un 
For whatever space may still be open, “g» Bri 
cargo will be booked, then “B,” then “C,” ang 1 
finally “D.” ; 
It will be observed that these ratings are 1 
not on any commodity basis, the sole criterion I 
being that of “use.” Therefore, as an ey. I 
ample, various shipments of the same com. ¢ 
modity may be given “A,” “B,” “C,” or “7 I 
rating, or even an “AA.” § 
After the effective date of the plan, upon I 
the presentation to the Collector of Cust r 
of the Export Declaration, the Collector wy I 
note on the Export Declaration the assign 
NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page ship priority rating. By this means ae 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT steamship operator will know the rating given E 
by this office. 
2 ’ 1 
Materials covered by general license will be 
New York Rates ReporTep By FEDERAL ResERVE Boarp the subject of another Control Bulletin aan 
issued shortly. C 
ane? “eae seat * eats Explanatory statement: C 
Rate on -e , ‘ C 
ne Holders of outstanding licenses, who have 
Country Unit quoted a submitted the data required by Current Con. A 
1989 1949 [February] March trols Bulletin No. 14, will in due course re. 7 
4 : ceive from the Office of Exports a postal carg 
oe notification of the shipping priorities gs. z 
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{Pound (official)... ..---------- ‘eateeinapnaee 4.0850 | 4.0350) 4.0350 whee quired by Current Controls Bulletin No, 14 se 
has been submitted with the application wil Por 
be regarded as in the same category and noti- Ret 
OrriciaL Rates IN ForeiGn CounrtRIgESs fication of the shipping priorities will also be | frm 
k rat tabi sent by postal card, including licenses On the 
[New York rates not currently available) new BEW Form 119. ~ 
| equivatent| Annual average rate ! No. 337—Additional General License for ra 
| in United a Intransit Shipments Between Certai 
Count States dol- | | ; om nm 8 
ee eeeniones bere 1938 1039 Parts of the British Empire and “Se- oo 
quoted | lected Destinations.” Swi 
| The Office of Exports has notified Col- Tur 
RNR D0 os la See" gaeeepemneemnnene << RRRSS emo lectors of Customs that, effective imme- ; 
ne ne | 1 belga=RM 0.4000... _- 6 RR TET 1.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 diately, the following general] intransit tra 
Bulgaria____- ere eee oe a ae ss 4.0122 *.0124 | #°.0121 j ; ; 2@ % 
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Thailand (Siam) -...........- li babts=£1 sterling... ...........------.---- . 3659 4445 4032 export license from the Board of Eco- thon 
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ynion of South Africa 
tish Colonies including only: 
British Guiana 
Jamaica 
windward Islands 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Sierra Leone 
Nigeria 
Seychelles Islands 
Kenya 
Northern Rhodesia 
Uganda 
Cyprus 


Fiji 
British Honduras 
Trinidad 
Leeward Islands 
Barbados 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Ceylon 
Aden 
Tanganyika 
Nyasaland 
Zanzibar 
Palestine and Transjordania 
Western Pacific Islands 
GROUP Z 
French West Africa 
French North Africa 
Eire 
Liberia 
Madagascar 
Portugal 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands 
Portuguese Guinea 
Reunion 
Iran 


Iraq 

Spain 

Syria 

Spanish Atlantic Islands 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier 
Sweden 


Switzerland 
Turkey 


These instructions cancel General In- 
transit License GIT-C/D announced 
April 2, 1942 (see announcement 309 in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 11), 
by changing the license designation from 
C/D to Y/Z and including the following 
additional countries in Group Y: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa. 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 7 (May-June 1942) Issued. 


The Office of Exports has issued Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
1, which may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., from 
the Branch Office of the Office of Exports, 
New York, or from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices for 20 cents per 
copy. 

An errata sheet has been issued cover- 
ing the following corrections and changes 
in this Schedule: 


Page 2. II-3E Selected Detsinations Clear- 
ance Procedure begins on page 87. 

Page 2. II-5. Licenses for Arms, Ammuni- 
tion, etc., begins on page 90. 

Page 3. In Special Note 1, the reference 
should be to page 90. 

Page 79. In Section 2.a., the reference 
should be to page 90. 

Page 83. In Section 7.a., the reference con- 
cerning “Selected Destinations Procedure” 
should be to pages 87-90. 

Page 83.In Section 7.b., the reference 
should be to pages 84-85. 

Page 83. In Section 9., the reference should 
be to page 87. 

Page 85. In “Rubber and Manufactures,” 
the reference should be to page 97. 

e 88. In Section 4.a., the reference 
should be to page 87. 
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NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


























to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1940 | 1941 | Dee | Mar. | Rate | Date 
Argentina. __.__-. Paper pee. .....| GER ooo occ cices nc 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Apr. 22 
NE ir piddeiotuied 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
EOE OSes PN ED penile | oe }Apr. 21 
Free market...........-- 4.37 4.24 4.22 4, 22 4.23 | Apr. 22 
eee Boliviano__-_--- COMMOIIIG 055556. -.s00- 39.09 | 43.38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Apr. 16 
Compensation. -.......- 1 53.83 | © 65.00 |_.......- Ry se ON Seale. Oe 
Ee ee 66.71 54. 02 48.38 48. 70 49. 25 (18) 
Dee So he Milreis_._......- eo oe ED 16.500} 16.500) 16.500) 16.500) 16.500] Apr. 19 
Free market -~..---.....- 19.789} 19.717 19. 650 19. 650 19. 650 10 
Special free market_-_.-_- 20.700} 20.678) 20.600) 20.500} 20.500} Do 
i, PE 21.421) 20. 298 20. 055 19. 77 19.750} Apr. 4 
a ene erence ee 2 SE ae 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Apr. 11 
Export draft...........- .00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0 
Curb market.....-...-.. 33.04 | 31.78 31. 63 30. 16 30. 00 Do 
| Sei 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange ___.....--. 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Mining dollar. ___.....-- 931.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar. .....|......_- 931.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia_--_._-- ee ee” Controiied.:............ 1.75 | 1.7545 1. 755 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 31 
Bank of Republic__..__- 1.755} 1.755 1,755 755 1.7 Do. 
Stabilization Fund__._.- (4) (4) (4) 4 ‘pfs Ee 
OL” “See eee 1.88 1. 86 1. 1.79 1.78 | Mar. 31 
Costa Rica. ..... Oo! a ee Uncontrolled...-.......- 5.70 5.85 5. 82 5. 87 5.81 | Apr. 30 
RCE 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
ee ae | ree - 90 - 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Apr. 25 
Ecuador........- Pi hesekccenan Central Bank (Official)._| § 16.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 14.10 | May 1 
Central Bank (Free) ....] 15.44 |........]...-.-...]....____- SESBIN Be Be Ms 
Commercial Bank___.... fy SSE PE Seer SOR 
Honduras __ Lempira... -| 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | Apr. 25 
Mexico cere 5.40 4. 86 4.86 4.85 4.86 | Apr. 18 
Nicaragua Cordoba. ...-.-- 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | May 2 
6. 36 5.93 5.49 5. 26 5. 43 Do 
Paraguay.._....-. Paper peso-...-- fae a Be 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Apr. 18 
a a 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr. 18 
Salvador. ....... OL eee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay ........ Pe tcnciietes 1.899} 1.899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899} Apr. 25 
2. 66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela.-_....-. eee 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | Apr. 18 
1 3.46 | 123.76 3. 80 3. 57 3. 54 Do. 




















' Mar. 16-Dec. 31 

* For commitments of the Government only. 

§ Established on July 13. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 
1.95. 

$ June-December. 

6 January-May. 

1 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso 

§ Jan. 1-June 20. 


* Established Mar. 25. 

% Abolished on Feb. 10. 

1! Jan. 1-June 25, 

12 July 24-Dec. 31. 

18 Beginning of April. 

Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultura] machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Page 97. In Section IV.A.1., the reference 
should be to page 82. 
Page 98. In Section 4.a., the reference to 


License Grou 


Certificate of Necessity description should be 
page 86, and the reference to acknowledg- 
ment card should be page 83. 


p Corrections 





Page | Commodity 


8 | Beryllium salts and compounds 

19 | Combs, finished, rubber - 

20 | American Egyptian raw cotton- _. 

27 | Machine gun mounts 

30 | Graphite manufactures 

3 | Unexposed film, dry plates, photographic paper 


59 | Scientific and professional apparatus (except 9143.95) 








" hie General licenes ¢ 

Commodity number group H 
8396.20. _ __ Cc. 
2058. : i. 
3000 C. 

| 9480 A , See p. 90, sec. 5. 
5480.55 z 
9117.1 through 9117.6, and 9125 | 1. 
through 9129. 

...| 9142 through 9190.98. __ -. C. 








Page 72. England, in Group J, should have “2” as its country number. 





A United States Legation will be es- 
tablished at Wellington, New Zealand, in 
the near future. The Consulate General 
there will be combined with the Legation 
on the date of its establishment, and the 
latter office will perform both diplomatic 
and consular functions. 


American consular offices have been 
closed at the following cities in the 
Far Eastern war zone: Batavia, Java, 
Netherlands Indies; Surabaya, Java, 
Netherlands Indies; Medan, Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies; Rangoon, Burma; 
and Singapore, British Malaya. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed | Date effective 
ROE eS Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Ne i nes Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
aS Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ET ee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
ss | i aa Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) _________- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and | 
Cc EP ee ee Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 


Switewrtand.............- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
TE EES Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
SFR Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
RAR Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





See | May 6, 1936 Do. 
_ | See | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
| SOE | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El oo TEE | Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
_ ° RPS | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Crecho Slovakia.” | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Aug. 6, 1938 Oct. 23, 1938 





ES 

United Se me includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
= ae Colonial | 


mpire Posie sta | Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
on a (revision of agree- 

aeeees Meee. .......-}....3 ee Do. 
_ 2S Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
i Nov. 6, 1939 Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba R plementary 

= | Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 

Cuneta | (euppiementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1040 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement)...._______- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina __.___________- | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

“camped 2 ees? | Dee. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 
, i ee F fs (3) 








' Certain regeg of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1 
an tee operation of rtnts agreement was suspended as of 
pr 
3 The Samsiens will enter into force 30 days following 
the day of its proclamation by the President of the 
United States and by the President of Peru, or, if the 
proclamations do not take place on the same day, on 
the thirtieth day following the later in time. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForEIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
aky particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar 
ranged by schedules and ary of the Tariff ‘Act, 
has been — by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a rot D hiet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





| | 
} | Latest date 


Date of issu- for submit- Date for oral 





Country ene of meties | thaw wit presentation 

| g written views 

| Statements of views 
Chile... Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27,1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland. | Nov. 17,19414) Dec. 8,1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 
Bolivia___| April 4, 1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Mexico. -- 


April 4, 19424* May 4, 1942 May 18, 1942 





4 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

§ Supplementary announcement, April 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4. 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 

6 Second supplementary announcement, April 21, 1942, 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18, 1942. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal! notice of intention, to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 15) 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Sacks and Canvas Wrapping: Use 
as Export Packing Prohibited Unless Im- 
ported.—Turkish products requiring 
packing in jute sacks or canvas wrappings 
may be exported in such packing from 
Turkey, effective February 20, 1942, only 
if the packing has been imported from 
abroad, according to Circulars No. 39 and 
48, published in the Ministry of Com- 
merce Bulletin of December 8, 1941. 

It is not required that the packing be 
furnished by the actual purchaser—jute 
sacks and canvas imported on the basis 


of temporary free admission being per- 
mitted to serve as packing for exports. 
Tin plate is already subject to the 
above requirement. 
Barley: Exportation Prohibited.* 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coir Fiber and Yarn, and Tulip Flowers 
and Bulbs: Open General Licenses From 
Specified Countries Revoked.—The open 
general licenses permitting, without sep- 
arate licenses, the importation into the 
United Kingdom of coir fiber and yarn 
from the British Empire, Palestine and 
Transjordan, French Equatorial Africa, 
French Cameroun, French Possessions in 
India, French Possessions in the Pacific, 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urandi, and 
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tulip flowers, whether cut or attached to 
bulbs, from Erie, have been revoked, 
effective March 16, 1942, by an order of 
the Board of Trade dated March 9, 

The effect of the above order is that 
separate licenses will be required for the 
importation of coir fiber and yarn, or of 
tulip flowers, from any country, even 
where consignments are already en route 
to the United Kingdom. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Gold Deposits With Bank of Republic. 
The Bank of the Republic is authorized, 
by a decree dated April 10 and published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 17, to receive 
in deposit, and/or in custody from private 
individuals, gold in the form of currency 
or ingots, and to undertake with these in- 
dividuals such credit operations as may 
be considered suitable, with the deposit or 
custody serving as guaranty for the 
transaction. 

These deposits shall be free from al] 
deduction, diminution, retention, com- 
pensation, confiscation, taxation or 
charge, and embargo over a term of 5 
years, the depositor or his legal repre- 
sentative having the right to dispose of 
them freely within the country, or to 
take them out of Uruguay free from all 
charge, export tariff and exchange re- 
striction, even in the case of war or of 
domestic political disturbance. 





America’s Geo-Political Institute 
(Continued from p. 3) 


specialists in an equal number of agen- 
cies and that nine spice studies, identical 
as to information, had been released by 
nine different organizations.) In con- 
junction with the proposed institute, edu- 
cational institutions would give economic 
and political training to men for certain 
services such as the Army, Navy, Foreign 
Service, etc., abroad. 


Functional Organization Long 
Existent 


Although not called a geo-political in- 
stitute, the Government does have just 
such an organization. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, organ- 
ized on a regional, commodity, and indus- 
trial basis, has for more than 20 years 
been collecting and organizing informa- 
tion along those lines. The Bureau’s rub- 
ber specialists, for example, have long 
known every possible source of natural 
rubber; it was they who, more than 4 
year ago, foresaw today’s shortages. Re- 
gional specialists, at the same time, have 
intimate knowledge of each and every 
political and economic region, their peo- 
ple, availability of labor, transportation, 
etc. 

Not only are raw materials so covered. 
Manufactures and industrial set-ups 
abroad have long been known. Impotr- 
tant information indicating the convert- 
ability of plants to arms manufacture is 
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available to properly interested Govern- 
ment organizations. Through the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Regional Economy the 
information and research facilities of 
the Bureau and the country’s educational 
institutions are exchanged and coordi- 
nated. 

*The Bureau’s information is obtained 
from four principal sources: 

1. Bureau specialists sent abroad. 

2. United States Foreign Service (spe- 
cial consular and diplomatic reports ob- 
tained through close cooperation of the 
State and Commerce Departments and 
personal assignments in the Bureau of 
representatives from several hundred 

ts throughout the world), which now 
includes the Foreign Commerce Service. 

3. Foreign publications. 

4. Personal interviews from export 
managers, agents, etc. (Recently for- 
malized in questionnaires.) 


Other Agencies Look to Bureau 


The Bureau is recognized as the best- 
informed organization of its kind in the 
world. But one example of the various 
types of information possessed by the 
Bureau is the Commercial Intelligence 
fie containing more than 600,000 com- 
mercial records of firms abroad. 

Since its establishment, the Army In- 
dustrial College has depended on the Bu- 
reau for basic research and economic 
training of its officers. Further, the 
Army Industrial College has long looked 
to the Bureau for information on foreign 
areas ranging from climate, topography, 
rainfall, water supply (quantity, quality, 
and mineral content), availability of re- 
frigeration facilities, local transporta- 
tion, food supplies, sanitation, etc., to 
types of machinery in operation, quality 
and availability of materials, supplies, 
etc., both at home and abroad. Similarly, 
all branches of Army and Navy intelli- 
gence look to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for much of their 
all-important wartime information. 

New wartime organizations as well as 
the regular agencies depend largely upon 
the Bureau for much of their geo-polit- 
ical information. As a case in point, one 
may refer to the statement of Vice 
President Wallace: 

“The accumulation of the Bureau’s 
information, I am told, began in 1820. 
The traditions of careful collection and 
informed interpretation of all matters 
pertaining to international trade are 
thus rooted in over a hundred years of 
service to American business and Ameri- 
can Government. As an integral part 
of the Department of Commerce since 
1912, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce has collected, analyzed, and 
teported up-to-the-minute information 
on the changing tariffs, regulations, and 
restrictions affecting trade and finance 
throughout the world. It has accumu- 
lated facts about transportation, cur- 
tency, commodities, and the over-all 
economy of all nations. Statistics con- 
cerning the foreign commerce of the 
United States have been collected and 
analyzed. All of these data, much of 
which could not otherwise be obtained 
how, are directly available to the Board 
of Economic Warfare.” ® 
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While all of the organizations con- 
cerned with work embraced by geo-poli- 
tics have at various times remarked upon 
the completeness of the material avail- 
able in the Bureau, this should not be a 
subject for surprise. The collection of 
this data has been one of the Bureau’s 
functions ever since its inception. In 
fact, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has long filled and continues 
to fill the role of America’s geo-political 
institute. 


*“Ready for Economic Warfare,” by Henry 
A. Wallace, Vice President of the United 
States, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decem- 
ber 27, 1941. 





Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 











14 Refer- 
, : City and 
Commodities country on 
FLINTS: 
Cigarette and gas-lighter | Belfast, Ire- 796 
flints. Standard size. land. 
Best quality. 100 to 500 
pounds. | 
PAPER: | 
Manila cardboard, enve- | Quelimane, | 797 
lopes, toilet paper, and Mozambi- 
printing, packing, and que. 


wrapping paper. 5 tons 
annually. Samples avail- 
able. 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents. or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Carter R. Bryan.—Born Peoria, Illi- 
nois, June 17, 1911. University of Ari- 
zona, September 1934 to June 1935; 
University of California, September 1935 
to June 1937, B. A. Institute of Inter- 
national Education Exchange Scholar, 
University of Vienna 1937-38. Rerum 
Politicarum Doktor (Ph. D. Political 
Science and Economics), University of 
Vienna, 1940. While in Germany studied 
under Major General Professor Karl 
Haushofer, head of the Institut fiir Geo- 
politik at Munich. Vienna staff corre- 
spondent United Press, February—April 
1938. Southeast European correspond- 
ent (Vienna) of the Times (of London) 
April 1938—-September 1939, and Vienna 
correspondent New York Times, July 
1938—-January 1940. Author of: 
“Deutsch-Amerikanische Handelsbezie- 
hungen,” numerous political and eco- 
nomic articles and reports, published in 
above-mentioned and other publications. 
International Editor Foreign Commerce 
Weekly from August 1940 to May 8, 1942. 
Chief of the Mexican and Central Ameri- 
= of the American Republics 

nit. 

Mrs. Anna H. Carroll has been con- 
nected with the tobacco work of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for more than 13 years. Five 
years were spent as Assistant to the 
Chief of the former Tobacco Division, 
and during those years Mrs. Carroll also 
served as editor of the weekly bulletin 
“Tobacco Markets and Conditions 
Abroad,” which enjoyed a world-wide 
circulation. 


Get in the 











Americas war industries need 
METALS 
PAPER 
GLDR 
RUBBER 


Get it hack in war production 
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Speedy Censorship of Scientific 
Publications Arranged 


A licensing system to expedite censor- 
ship of publications containing scientific, 
technical, or professional data for mail- 
ing abroad was put into effect April 1 by 
the Office of Censorship, with the coop- 
— of the Board of Economic War- 

are. 

The procedure calls for advance re- 
view of the material by the Technical 
Data License Division of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. When the Division 
finds that the publication contains no in- 
formation of value to the enemy, the 
Office of Censorship will grant a license 
for its export. 

Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
announces that the system is being es- 
tablished in response to many requests 
from publishers of technical journals and 
trade papers. 

Applications for licenses will be made 
to the Board of Economic Warfare, 
which will provide special forms. Two 
copies of each publication must be sub- 
mitted. 

With the initial application, the pub- 
lisher will be asked to supply informa- 
tion concerning his staff and to desig- 
nate one or more employees to be respon- 
sible for wrapping all copies intended for 
export. Affidavits will be required of 
these employees to show that they are 
trustworthy and are not connected with 
subversive activities. 

The Technical Data License Division 
will endeavor to review publications 
within 48 hours. If certain portions are 
not approved, the material may be re- 
written and submitted again. 

After the license is granted, each copy 
must be securely wrapped without open 
ends. On the wrapper will be placed a 
declaration showing the license number, 
the number of copies to be mailed, the 
destination, and the signature of the su- 
pervisory employee. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 


Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 


1942 
Walcot (set in | No. 5—Patented metal, Apr. 9 
diamond- malleable bronze, special 
shaped out- bronze. 
line). 
Polar (set in oval | No. 41—Substances used 
outline). as foods or as ingredients 
of foods. 
Gema (under pic- | No. 3—A medicinal and Do 
ture of drinking pharmaceutical product 
glass). 
Nitrocreto | No. 1—Paint for finishing Do 
walls of reinforced con- 
crete, internally and ex- 
ternally. 
No. 1— Paints for finishing Do 
metal works, internally 
and externally. 


Nitrolastic 


Nitropaint No. 1—Waterproofing for Do 
internal and external 
walls. 
Glamour No. 44—Cigarettes, che- Do. 
roots and cigars. 
Quinby No. 3—A pharmaceutical | Apr. 10 
product 
Tom (set in back- | No. 42—Wines and juice of Do 
ground of circle fruits alcoholically fer- 
and 2 leaves.) mented. 


No. 43—Juice and sirups 
of fruits, fruit drinks 
natural and artificial 

No. 4—Juices of plants and 
vegetable oils, crude and 
partially refined 


Lixa Kex Paten- | No. 48—Nail files _. Do 
teada 
Pepsipen No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
product 
Sargent No. 38—Articles included | Apr. 11 
in the class 
Walcot (set in | Commercial name Do 
diamond- 
shaped outline 
Lider Qualidade’| No. 41-—-Refined salt Apr. 13 
Sal Refinado 
Sensibil No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
specialty 
“Nitrone”’ No. 1—Paints for finish- | Apr. 14 
ing walls internally and 
externally; coatings for 
bricks. 
Creosotan No. 3—A preparation to Do 


be used in medicine and 

pharmacy. 

“Welth” | No. 6—Centrifugal, rotat- Do 
ing and displacement 
pumps, pumps and pis- 

| tons for all purposes, air 

| condensers, battering 

| rams and injectors for 

feeding boilers, water 

| and steam valves, lu- 

bricators, and automatic 
| pressure conductors 

No. 8—Pyrometers, mo- 

nometers, thermostats, 
thermometers, hydrom- 
eters, areometers, hy- 
grometers, Mano-vacuo- 
meters, automatic pres- 
sure ejectors, automatic 
| condensers, water and 
steam taps and faucets, 
pressure and level indi- 

cators 

Zimmer, Farma- | No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do 

ceutica respon- preparation 
savel, Nair de 
Gervais Caval- 





canti, Vieira 
Rio. 
Nectar Soda No. 43—A beverage with- Do. 
out alcohol 
Paratex No. 6—Covers for spools Do 
used in the textile 
industry. 






Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Apri] 17 
1942. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co. 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Naumann-lIdeal 
Prolux 
Canforol 


Electric motors for s¢wing machines 
Enamels, paints, and varnishes, — 
Industrial chemicals for the many. 

facture of a wide range of drugs, ete, 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





——_ 


| Date of publi- 


Product / 
cation 


Trade-mark 


Groceries 
Drug-store and 
chemical prod- 


Excelsior 


Apr. 18-24, 1942, 
Nitranitol Do. 


ucts 
Oravax do Do 
Neutracilan - Jen- do Do 
ner. 
Pancreatol— F. I do Do. 
S.C. H. E.R 
Diulfi do Do. 








France Tackles Grave Fuel 
Problems 


To fill its fuel needs, France will hence- 
forth depend less on motor fuels derived 
from petroleum and coal than on those 
processed from substitute sources, Euro- 
pean press reports indicate. Particularly 
stressed are development of alcohol, shale 
oil, and generator gas from wood. 


A whale-oil refinery is raising daily 
outputs to a figure which increases 
French synthetic output 50 percent; 
further additions are planned. Other 
plants are being constructed for using 
lignite deposits, and 50,000 tons of motor 
fuel are expected from them by 1945. 

Generator-gas production is also un- 
dergoing expansion—50 plants beginning 
charcoal production, with another 50 to 
follow within 2 years. Output of char- 
coal, 30,000 metric tons in 1941, will be 
increased to 150,000 tons in 1942, and 
is expected to reach 350,000 tons ullti- 
mately. Obtaining wood and transport- 
ing it may cause difficulties, however. 

Power-alcohol production is also to be 
increased, but indications are that quan- 
tities will not be available until 1943, 
when production is to be increased 20 
percent. 

Increased supplies of motor fuel can- 
not be foreseen this year, and French oil 
consumers are forced to economize, but 
some relief is expected from larger use 
of gas-generator vehicles. 





cost F&F c- wea. 
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Cuba’s Business Trends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


duction, which in the past satisfied only 
9 percent of domestic demand, had not, 
yntil recently, exceeded 10 percent of the 
jsland’s total annual requirements. Last 
year trade advices indicated that the per- 
centage had risen to as much as 15 per- 
cent of total consumption. 


Impetus to Finance 


Statistics on bank clearings, gross sales, 
maternity-fund payments in the Prov- 
ince of Habana, customhouse revenues, 
total governmental revenues, and bank 
collections all reflect the impetus given to 
commerce and finance on the island dur- 
ing the first 6 months by the grinding, 
manipulation, transportation, sale, and 
other activities directly concerned with 
the preparation and movement of sugar, 
Cuba’s principal product. Movement 
during 1941 followed in a general way the 
normal seasonal pattern, with the note- 
worthy difference that the so-called 
“dead season” and subsequent months 
did not experience as great a falling off 
in business as is ordinarily expected dur- 
ing the last half of the year. 


Transportation Conditions 


Tourist traffic to the island during 1941 
was only slightly less satisfactory than in 
the preceding year. Tourists and excur- 
sionists arriving at Habana last year to- 
taled 126,181, compared with 127,462, 
135,635, and 158,013 during 1940, 1939, 
and 1938, respectively. This important 
source of revenue has suffered consider- 
ably since the beginning of the war, and 
there is every indication that 1942 will 
witness a further decline. 

Railway operations last year are be- 
lieved to have been considerably more 
satisfactory than in 1940, judging from 
the revenues of the United Railways sys- 
tem (the United Railways handles about 
42 percent of the freight, and about 45 
percent of the passengers carried by the 
Cuban railroad companies). Revenues 
of the United Railways during 1941 to- 
taled 6,709,997 pesos, compared with 5,- 
858,408 pesos in the preceding year. 


Notable Growth in Air Traffic 


Air traffic last year continued the im- 
provement observed in 1940. The num- 
ber of planes engaged in the service with 
Cuba advanced from 3,036 in 1940 to 3,626 
in 1941, a gain of nearly 20 percent. Pas- 
sengers carried increased from 54,031 to 
65,168, or about 21 percent. Mail ship- 
ments by airplane increased from 101,773 
pounds in 1940 to 119,227 pounds in 1941, 
a gain of nearly 18 percent. Express 
shipments grew tremendously, with the 
large increase of about 53 percent over 
the 1940 total. 

The bulk of the air traffic was handled 
between the United States and Habana. 
Out of a total of 3,626 planes entering 
and departing from the island, 2,861 were 
required in the traffic between Habana 
and Miami, leaving 264, 212, and 289 
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planes to handle the traffic to and from 
Mexico, the Canal Zone, and West Indies 
points, respectively. 


Bus and Truck Business 
Advancing Rapidly 


Railways continued to lose passenger 
and freight traffic to the highway bus and 
trucking concerns. Bus registrations in 
the end of 1941 numbered 3,402, com- 
pared with 2,847 registered in the end of 
the preceding year. Trucks in service 
advanced from 13,890 at the end of 1940 
to 14,625 at the end of 1941. Passenger 
traffic handled by the Cooperativa de Om- 
nibus Aliados, S. A. (the largest bus or- 
ganization on the island handling traffic 
in and about Habana, operating approxi- 
mately 1,500 buses), totaled about 197,- 
000,000 passengers during 1941, compared 
with approximately 139,000,000 carried 
during the year 1940. 


Labor's Compensation Raised 


The outstanding development affect- 
ing labor on the island during 1941 was 
the promulgation of Decree No. 2982 of 
November 7, published in Official Ga- 
zette No. 631, of November 8, 1941, which 
ordered that compensation be increased 
for persons engaged in activities of a 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, or 
any other nature that requires the use 
of workers whose tasks are regulated by 
labor legislation in force. The decree 
provided that the rate of compensation 
of such persons should be increased, 
whether based on a unit of time, unit of 
work, or on commission. 

Increases run from 10 percent, in the 
case of workers who earn more than 3.50 
pesos per day, up to 20 percent for 
workers who earn 1.50 pesos per day or 
less. Obligatory minimum wages in 
force were increased with the stipula- 
tion that in no case, after application of 
such increases, could the minimum daily 
wage in rural centers be less than 1.00 
peso, or 1.20 pesos in urban centers. 
Wages of maritime workers were in- 
creased by 15 percent. The sugar in- 
dustry, in its industrial and agricultural 
aspects, was excepted from the provisions 
of the decree, because it was the inten- 
tion later to issue special legislation cov- 
ering the industry (this was subsequently 
done, early in 1942). 

Because of increased costs of opera- 
tion resulting from the wage increases, 
many organizations increased prices or 
rates on their products and services. 
Some firms claimed that the provisions 
of the decree have caused them severe 
hardship inasmuch as it was not pos- 
sible, in view of the special nature of 
their particular lines of activity, to in- 
crease prices or rates to offset the in- 
creased wage expenditures. 


Banner Business Year Likely 


The business outlock for 1942 prom- 
ises continued trade expansion. The ex- 
pected greatly increased production of 
sugar from the 1942 crop, the sale of 
the entire crop to defense agencies, the 
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spending from the $25,000,000 loan ex- 
pected from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, and the greatly increased 
production of chrome, manganese, and 
other minerals for shipment to the 
United States all tend to indicate a ban- 
ner year. 

There seems little doubt that Cuba 
will have much more money to spend 
during 1942 than was the case last year, 
and this factor, combined with the in- 
creasing scarcity of raw materials and 
finished goods, should tend to stimulate 
a general rise in prices. Such a rise 
might accelerate the inflationary ten- 
dencies already manifest late in 1941. 
The new wage rates providing larger in- 
comes for civil servants, the armed 
forces, and sugar and industrial workers 
in all lines, will provide increased pur- 
chasing power—which under more “nor- 
mal” conditions would be reflected in a 
greatly stimulated commercial and in- 
dustrial movement. 


Movement of Goods Stimulated 


Prices have trended higher in the 
opening weeks of 1942 and promise to 
continue so. One of the results of in- 


creased individual income may be an 
unusually large demand for luxury or 
semiluxury articles that can be freely 
bought under present conditions, such 





Towering Cuban cane. 
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as jewelry, precious stones, works of art, 
high-priced chinaware and glassware, 
musical instruments, and silverware. 

Business activity during the opening 
weeks of the year 1942 was more. brisk 
than usual for that season of the year. 
Sugar-mill output, fixed at 3,600,000 
Spanish long tons for the 1942 crop, as 
compared with an initial figure of 2,000,- 
000 tons set for the 1941 crop last year, 
tended to stimulate the movement of 
goods, and, since all cane will be ground, 
this figure is expected to be greatly 
exceeded. 


Far-Reaching Decrees Issued 


A number of important decrees that 
may have far-reaching economic effects 
have been issued this year. Among these 
measures, issued under authority of Law 
No. 34, of December 19, 1941, which de- 
clared the existence of a “state of emer- 
gency” and empowered the Council of 
Ministers, sanctioned by the President, 
to issue emergency legislation, there were 
so-called Agreement-Laws— 

Conferring sweeping powers on the 
President to control and regulate for 
the duration practically all phases of 
Cuban economic activity. 


Providing control by the Government 
of Cuba’s transportation and communi- 
cation facilities. 


Establishing, effective January 1, 1942, 
sumptuary, income, and other taxes. 

Establishing production and consump- 
tion taxes on certain petroleum deriva- 
tives. 


An unusual step in commercial control 
was the distribution of automobile tires 
and tubes by a rationing system. This 
procedure will probably be extended in 
the future to other scarce materials and 
products. 


Most Indexes Auspicious— 
Tourist Traffic Drops 


Total bank clearings, covering the 
first 10 weeks of 1942, show an increase 
of about 15 percent over the figure for 
the corresponding period of 1941. Other 
indicators of commercial and financial 
activity such as Government revenues, 
customs revenues, foreign trade, and 
electric-energy consumption so far in 
1942 compare favorably with the 1941 
movement. 


This year’s tourist traffic to the island, 
has, however, declined severely, as previ- 
ously indicated—a decline that is being 
felt by hotels, restaurants, retail estab- 
lishments, and other branches of trade 
which normally benefit from the tourist 
season. 
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Honduran Fairs 


By decrees of the Congress of Hon- 
duras, dated early in 1942, two new fairs 
are approved for that Republic. The 
Fair of “Las Mercedes” in the city of El 
Progreso, Department of Yoro, will be 
held for 1 week each year beginning 
September 7; while at La Paz, the capi- 
tal of the Department of the same name, 
one called “Feria de la Paz” will be 
initiated in 1942 and will be held each 
year thereafter from November 21 to 30 


An announcement says that negotia- 
tions for delivery of a Danish-built Chil- 
ean transport, now in Allborg, Denmark, 
have been completed.. The vessel was 
ordered before the war. A special Swed- 
ish crew will sail the vessel to Chile. 


The Central of Brazil Railway has 
been authorized to contract with an 
American firm for the supply of 20,000 
tons of railway rails and 4,476 tons of 
railway accessories. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 2, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The May 2 issue contains these 
articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE NATION. 


LEND-LEASE AID: IRAQ AND IRAN. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF CENTRAL BANKS OR EQUIVA- 
LENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF PERU. 


DEATH OF GENERAL IGLESIAS OF 
PERU. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH HAITI 
REGARDING TRADE AGREEMENT. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
COSTA RICAN AUTHOR AND EDU- 
CATOR. 


DEATH OF MRS. LEA BURDETT. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CON- 
GRESS. 


DIPLOMATIC CONFIRMATIONS. 
EXTRADITION TREATY WITH CAN- 
ADA. 


CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTEC- 
TION AND WILDLIFE PRESERVA- 
TION IN THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE. 


Other Publications 


ECONOMIC DEFENSE OF LATIN 
AMERICA. Charles E. Noyes. 1941. 14 
pp. Subjects discussed in this pam- 
phiet include: economic threat from the 
totalitarian powers; Western Hemis- 
phere commerce since 1939; financial re- 
lations between the Americas; expansion 
of Inter-American economic cooperation. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Available from: Editorial Research 
Reports, 1013 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JAPAN: A WORLD PROBLEM. H. J. 
Timperley. 1942. 150 pp. $1.75. Jap- 
anese expansion and conquest is viewed 
as the result of psychological megalo- 
maniac forces working in the blood of 
the Japanese not merely for generations 
but for centuries. Discusses Japanese ex- 
ternal and internal politics before and 
subsequent to its westernization, its eco- 
nomic condition and the similarity of 
Nipponism to Naziism. 


Available from: The John Day Co., 2 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC FRONT FOR 
WAR AND PEACE. A. Yugow. 1942. 
279 pp. $3. Presents an appraisal of 
the economic resources of Soviet Russia. 
The author, who has specialized in prob- 
lems of the Soviet economy (having ac- 
tively participated in the planning and 
administration of Soviet industry at the 
outset of the Soviet regime), interprets 
the current facts as to the working out 
of the Five-Year Plans, their strong and 
weak points, the relative place of capital 
goods and consumer production; he pre- 
sents, also, a picture of raw-material 
production. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
Vera Micheles Dean. 1942. 63 pp. 25 
cents. Gives the author’s impressions 
of South America—its people, geography, 
economic development. Discusses also 
the workings of democracy in South 
American countries and their attitude 
toward the present war. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Britain “Rationalizing” Delivery 
Service 


To save fuel, labor, and vehicles, Eng- 
lish retailers have been asked to ration- 
alize deliveries, according to their own 
plans in each locality. The Ministry of 
War Transport and Board of Trade, 
sponsoring the effort, suggest a pooling 
of vehicles, delivery on designated days 
only, and restriction of areas served. 

No store or district will be allowed to 
stay outside the scheme, and there have 
been hints that, where cooperation is 
lacking, a further curtailment in gasoline 
rations will be made. Horse-drawn ve- 
hicles and bicycles are to be included in 
the delivery saving campaign. 


London retailers have proposed not to 
deliver to customers more than a mile 
away and not more than once a week, to 
each. Bread, milk, and similar deliveries 
are being treated under special proposals. 

A vigorous publicity campaign has 
caused deliveries to drop to a “shadow” 
of what they were before the “Carry 
Your Shopping Home” program urged 
consumers to take parcels with them. 
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Britain Analyzes Wartime 
Labor Wastage 


In its Second Emergency Report en- 
titled “Hours of Work, Lost Time, and 
Labor Wastage,” the British Medical 
Research Council of the Industrial 
Health Research Board arrived at these 
conclusions: 


1. The results of this inquiry show that 
the time lost by factory workers through 
sickness, injury, and absence without 
permission, when undisturbed by ex- 
traneous factors, varied with the weekly 
hours of work. It was usually low when 
the hours of work were less than 60 per 
week, but increased as the hours in- 
creased up to 75. 


2. The findings suggest that, over an 
extended period, the weekly hours of 
work should generally not exceed 60 to 
65 for men and 55 to 60 for women. 


3. In all the groups the workers were 
stimulated to an increased output after 
the collapse of France, and, although it 
was physiologically impossible to main- 
tain the maximum level reached, output 
in nearly every case has since remained 
above the previous level. 

4. The beneficial effects of a reduction 
in excessive hours of work, together with 
the inauguration of staggered holidays, 
were reflected in an increase in the rate 
of working afterwards. 


5. Labor wastage varied considerably 
from one factory to another. Some of 
the conditions leading to a high rate 
were the employment of women unac- 
customed to factory work, or married 
women whoSe domestic responsibilities 
prevented satisfactory adjustment to 
factory life; difficulties of shopping and 
getting suitable meals and the problem 
of transport were important in this con- 
nection. 

6. Women, on the whole, lost more 
time than men, for reasons such as those 
given in the preceding paragraph. 

7. In conclusion, when it is remem- 
bered that many workers lived far from 
the factories and had to face air raids 
when traveling to and from work, that 
some had lost their homes and had to 
sleep in improvised shelters, and that 
often they had to wait outside in the 
cold and rain because of inadequate 
transport arrangements, the time-keep- 
ing of the factory personnel studied is 
recognized as deserving high praise. 


New Directory of Scientific 
Societies Distributed 


The revised edition of the “Latin Amer- 
ican Directory of Scientific Societies” is 
being distributed by the Pan American 
Union in Washington to medical schools, 
universities, and organizations through- 
out the American Republics. 


The directory, listing several hundred 
science groups under 51 major headings, 
will greatly stimulate the exchange of 
information between scientific groups 
working in the same or varied fields, offi- 
cials believe. 
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Germany’s Labor Problems 


(Continued from p. 5) 


German press reports an intention to 
more than double the number of foreign 
laborers employed in Germany—that is, 
to raise the number to 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000. For that purpose the recruit- 
ing of foreign laborers in the occupied 
and neutral European countries has been 
placed on an organized basis. Employers 
in Germany are no longer permitted to 
engage foreign laborers privately, but 
must apply to the Foreign Employment 
Bureau which has a monopoly of the 
employment of foreign laborers. This 
bureau has commissions posted through- 
out occupied and neighboring countries 
for the purpose of examining and enlist- 
ing recruits—and in the occupied Soviet 
Russian area alone, it is reported, there 
are 40 such commissions investigating 
the possibilities of bringing labor from 
those regions to Germany. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A statement of the German Labor 
Front says that employment of foreigners 
is common in all branches of industry 
and commerce. Foreigners will be found 
as streetcar motormen and mechanics, 
on railways, among barbers, in restaur- 
ants, in bakeries, and as taxicab drivers. 
The greatest number, however, are em- 
ployed on the land, either as farm help- 
ers or lumbermen. Of the 1,000,000 Poles 
employed in Germany, it is reported that 
more than half are engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

Foreign female laborers are used to 
some extent in the textile, clothing, and 
other industries, in hospitals and stores, 
but they are uSed for the most part on 
the land, and those now being recruited 
from the Ukraine are expected to be used 
exclusively on farms. 

Prisoners now being brought into Ger- 
many from concentration camps in the 
Soviet Union are also to be used primar- 
ily on the land. Most foreign laborers 
are used on farms because it is there that 
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the greatest need exists, the largest num. 
ber of German soldiers having beep 
drawn from the farms. 


Acute Need for Skilled Labor~ 
Prisoners Shifted With “Quick 
Mobility” 


Though agriculture requires the great- 
est number of laborers, the most impera. 
tive need is for skilled labor. Every effort 
is being made to obtain skilled workmen 
in neighboring countries, and tests are 
being given to “applicants” by German 
engineers stationed in those countries for 
that purpose. Skilled workmen and tech. 
nicians are also being taken from among 
the prisoners brought back from the Rys- 
sian front. 

While the use of war prisoners requires 
military guards, this disadvantage is off. 
set by the quick mobility of these laborers 
from one job to another as the necessity 
arises. In winter many prisoners are em. 
ployed in factories or in road construc. 
tion, while in summer they are placed on 
farms. Mobility of labor is also allowed 
to some extent in connection with for. 
eign workers recruited on a voluntary 
basis; in this respect they are of much 
advantage over domestic laborers and 
meet one of the greatest needs of Ger. 
man war economy. 


Sabotage Thwarted, “Revolt 
Temptations” Stifled 


The policy of maximum possible utili. 
zation of foreign labor within Germany 
has tremendous advantages and is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. The pres- 
ent acute strain on transport facilities 
makes it difficult to depend upon factories 
in occupied and other areas under Ger- 
man domination for supplies of arma- 
ments and consumption goods, and the 
labor shortage in Germany requires in 
any event that foreign laborers be 
brought into Germany. 


But there are other reasons for bring- 
ing foreign labor under direct German 
control: in many cases they can be used 
more efficiently in German factories be- 
cause they are placed under more re- 
sponsible management and are submitted 
to greater discipline; direct supervision 
should make it easier to prevent sabotage; 
above all, concentration of these laborers 
in Germany removes the temptation to 
revolt, and, since they can be held as 
hostages, their presence in Germany ex- 
erts a restraining influence on attempts 
to revolt by those remaining in the vari- 
ous countries under German occupation 
or control. 





Increasing popularity of United States 
cigarettes is reflected in increased Cuban 
imports of manufactured cigarettes from 
this country. In 1941, 3,365,000 packs of 
cigarettes were imported. This was the 
largest importation recorded under the 
lower rate of duty provided by the trade 
agreement which went into effect in Sep- 
tember 1934. 
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